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REVIEWS 





The Fossil Flora of Great Britain; or, 
Figures and Descriptions of the Vegetable 
Remains found in a Fossil State in this 
Country. By John Lindley, F.R.S. L.S. 
and G.S., Professor of Botany in the Uni- 
versity of London, and William Hutton, 
F.G.S. &c. Part 1. London: Ridgway. 

As we sat with this curious and interesting 

volume in our hand, a friend came in, with 

whom we got into conversation on the sub- 
ject. “ Will you, too,” he exclaimed, “ rave 
about fossil bones and petrified mushrooms? 

Geology, for these ten years, has enjoyed 

more than its proper share of importance and 

patronage; much research and little talent 
are quite sufficient to enable a man to bore 
ahole in the earth and utter some barbarous 

words over the strata. A man lately got a 

pension or place, or some such thing, of 

twelve hundred a year, for collecting a cart- 
load of dry bones, and writing a volume of 
conjectures about the animals they belonged 
to; it was really delightful to read that the 
creatures had teeth in their jaws, wore 
tails, roamed in woods or lay in dens, and 
then died, as beasts do now. Some other 
profound person will, to-morrow, perhaps, 
split a stone on the way-side—tell, in a vo- 
lume, the story of its formation, how long it 
lay neglected in the bosom of the earth, how 
earthquakes were invented on purpose to cast 
it up into light and notice, how the ways of 
God are justified to man by the history of 
this said pebble, and that Scripture is now 
comprehended, and the aim of creation un- 
derstood—my life for it he will get a place 
where there is much to receive and little to 
do. You may depend upon it that Geology 
is only fit for the barren or the rich—tor 
men who can acquire a name no other way— 
it costs them no outlay of fancy or invention. 

Pray, what is it to me that certain huge ani- 

mals drank water before I was born, at the 

Big-bone-licks in America? that in the days 

of Brute the Trojan there were turtles on our 

shores large enough to feast seven thousand 
citizens? that once on a time hyenas were 
here—so were wolves, and what of that ?—and 
that the herbs which our cows eat, and the 
flowers which our ladies gather, are, in some 
instances, not the same which they hap- 
pened to be in the days of Gaul the son of 
Morni? I grant at once that the world has 
undergone a change; we have that-on au- 
thority that must not be disputed, so there is 
no use for geologists to prove it by the bones 
of a mouse or a mammoth. If you desire to 
know what is really pleasant to be known on 
the subject, you will find that our poets and 
historians were quite aware of all that had 
come to pass, and related whatever they 
reckoned elegant or useful—leaving the 
bones and offal to the piddling sons of these 














latter days. Have we not story after story 
of giants, mighty men, whose bodies lay 
floating many a rood in the waters round the 
ark? yet you will marvel at the bones of the 
mammoth. Have we not the best authenti- 
cated stories that may be about ladies being 
metamorphosed into trees and streams? and 
yet you will hold up your hands at the sight 
of a petrified snaii! Have not the grand- 
mothers of most of us transformed men into 
horses, and mounted and ridden them up 
hills three miles perpendicular? and have 
we not seen, in our own day, gold turned 
into paper and paper into gold? debt into 
wealth—and—” “ Enough, enough,” we 
said, “ and more than enough ;”"—he smiled 
and was silent. 

We claim little or no share in the senti- 
ments of our friend, which were, we believe, 
uttered between seriousness and banter; we 
consider all researches of the nature alluded 
to as beneficial and instructive ; and no one 
has been more interested than ourselves in 
the discoveries which have been made and 
are making in this science. We may gather, 
too, from the work before us, that patronage 
has not, by any means, been too profuse in 
the matter; we are told, pretty plainly, that 
Murchison, the president of the Geological 
Society, contributed more substantial matters 
than suggestions to the work, and, indeed, 
the presence of a list of subscribers is a suf- 
ficient warrant to exculpate the rich and the 
noble from all suspicion of undue patronage. 
Should this Part succeed, the publication will 
be continued; we have no doubt that it will 
be welcomed by all enlightened and inquiring 
men; the aim and tendency of the whole is 
laid down in the preface :— 

“ The identity of certain strata in which few 
animal remains are now to be discovered—the 
probable condition of the atmosphere at the most 
remote periods—what gradual changes that cli- 
mate may have undergone since living things 
first began to exist—whether there has been, 
from the commencement, a progressive deve- 
lopment of their organization—all these are 
questions which it is either the peculiar province 
of the Botanist to determine, or which his en- 
quiries must, atleast, tend very much to elucidate. 

~ - * a 

“ We propose, in the first place, to combine, 
in a single point, figures of all the Fossil plants 
that have been discovered in the rocks of this 
country. The utility of such a work for recent 
plants, is attested by the English Botany of Mr. 
Sowerby ; aud, no doubt, a similar publication 
upon our Fossil Flora will become, in time, a 
great mass of facts, to which Geologists will find 
it much more convenient to refer, than if the 
same information were scattered through many 
distinct publications. A similar object is, in- 


deed, pursuing in France by M. Adolphe Bron- 
gniart, of whose ‘ Histoire des Végétaux Fossiles’ 
it is difficult to speak too highly; but we con- 
fess that this, far from discouraging us in our 
own attempt, acts rather as a stimulus to greater 





exertion. Besides, we are not ashamed to con- 
fess that we have national feeling enough to 
make us anxious that the elucidation of every 
thing that relates to England, should come from 
the hands of Englishmen; and that we should 
not be subject to the disgrace of being obliged 
to send our native Fossils to another country for 
examination, from want of the skill to determine 
them ourselves. The richness of Great Britain, 
in the Fossil remains of Vegetables, is well 
known to every Geologist ; and the facilities of 
studying them are so great in the extensive ex- 
cavations of our Coal Mines, that it is in this 
country more especially that information should 
be looked for upon the subject.” 


The following passage throws a little more 
light upon the subject, and shows, at the same 
time, the difficulties to be encountered by all 
adventurers in the mystical regions of geo- 
logy :-— 

“ Unfortunately, Fossil Botany is beset with 
difficulties of a peculiar character. The mate- 
rials that the enquirer has to work upon, are 
not only disfigured by those accidents to which 
all fossil remains are exposed in common, but 
they are also those which would, in recent vege- 
tation, be considered of the smallest degree of 
importance. There is, in most cases, an almost 
total want of that evidence by which the Bo- 
tanist is guided in the examination of recent 
plants; and not only the total destruction of the 
parts of fructification, and of the internal or- 
ganization of the stem, but what contributes still 
more to the perplexity of the subject, a frequent 
separation of one part from another, of leaves 
from branches, of branches from trunks, and if 
fructification be present, of even it from the 
parts of the plant on which it grew, so that no 
man can tell how to collect the fragments that 
remain into a perfect whole. For it must be 
remembered, that it is not in Botany, as in 
Zoology, where a skilful anatomist has no diffi- 
culty in combining the scattered bones of a 
broken skeleton. In Botany, on the contrary, 
the component parts of both foliage and fructi- 
fication are often so much alike in outline, 
which is all that the Fossil Botanist can judge 
from, as to indicate almost nothing when sepa- 
rated from each other, and from the axis to 
which they appertain. It is only by the various 
combinations of these parts that the genera and 
species of plants are to be recognized, and it is 
precisely these combinations that in fossils are 
destroyed.” 


To some of our readers the changes which 
have taken place in our own island, may be 
new; to all, they cannot fail to be inter- 
esting :-— 

“ That the face of the globe has successively 
undergone total changes, at different remote 
epochs, is now a fact beyond all dispute; as, 
also, that long anterior to the creation of man, 
this world was inhabited by races of animals, to 
which no parallels are now to be found; and that 
those animals themselves only made their ap- 
pearance after the lapse of ages, during which 
no warm-blooded creatures had an existence. 
It has been further remarked by Zoologists, that 
the animals which first appeared in these lati- 
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tudes, were analogous to such as now inhabit 
tropical regions exclusively; and that it was 
only at a period immediately antecedent to the 
creation of the human race, that species, similar 
to those of the existing era, began to appear in 
northern latitudes. 


to favour us with their trade remainders. | but the idea is fanciful, and the subject is 


| 


We have dipped into five and twenty vo- 
lumes within these ten days; and this col- 
lection of poems by Miss Gould is the only 


| one deserving notice; and even this, small 


“Similar peculiarities have been also found to | 


mark the vegetation of corresponding periods. 
It would hardly be credited, by persons unac- 
quainted with the evidence upon which such 
facts repose, that, in fie most dreary and desolate 
northern regions of the present day, there once 
flourished groves of Tropical plants, of Coniler 
like the Norfolk Island and Araucarian Pines, 
of Bananas, Tree-ferns, huge Cacti, and Palms ; 
that the marshes were filled with rusi-like 


plants, fifteen or twenty feet high, the coverts | 


with ferns like the undergrowth of a West In- 
dian Island, and that this vegetation, thus in- 
conceivably rich and luxuriant, grew amidst an 
atmosphere that would have been fatal to the ani- 
mal world. Yet, nothing can well be more certain 
than that such a description is far from being 
overcharged. In the Coal formation, which may 
be considered the earliest in which the remains 
of land plants have been discovered, the Flora 
of England consisted of ferns, in amazing abun- 
dance, of large Coniferous trees, of species re- 
sembling Lycopodiacew, but of most gigantic 
dimensions, of vast quantities of a tribe, appa- 
rently analogous to Cactex, or Euphorbiacea, 
but, perhaps, not identical with them, of Palms, 
and other Monocotyledones; and, finally, of 
numerous plants, the exact nature of which is 
as yet extremely doubtful. Between two and 
three hundred species have been detected in 
this formation, of which two-thirds are ferns.” 
The most unobserving must have seen, on 
the very surface of our island, indications of 
a former world of plants and trees; the stones 
of our quarries are impressed with broader 
leaves and larger stems than belong to trees 


of these degenerate days; fish of extinct | 
tribes, some with formidable teeth and a | 
couple of feet, are found in our clay forma- | 
tions; turtles of the dimensions of twelve feet | 


long by four feet broad, are discovered in our 
veins of loam; many kinds of flowers, fruits, 
and bones, all giving evidence of a more 
gigantic tribe of animal and vegetable things, 
are daily coming to light. The old system, 
however, which is passed and gone, seems 


not to have been blessed with the presence of 


man—no remains of that forked, featheriess, 
helpless creature, have yet been found. All 
this, and more than this, the ‘ Fossil Flora’ 
will lay open to the world; the descriptions 


of the discovered trees, planis, herbs, and | 


flowers will be accompanied, as they are in 
this part, with engravings executed with such 
fidelity as will convey « very clear notion of 
the subject. In truth, the present work may 
be considered as a Geological Annual; in 
the first part alone are thirty-nine embellish- 
ments, all exhibiting what has been hidden 
for at least these four thousand years. 
PC ____+ 


Poems. By Miss H. F. Gould. 
Hilliard & Co. 


Boston : 


We have been hunting over whole acres of | 
American print, and regret to say, that we | 


have had but poor sport. It was observed 
lately, in a letter from New York, “ the 
Atheneum is the only English paper which 
takes notice of American literature, and 
that but seldom.” In truth, and in apo- 
logy, we must reply, that we seldom get 
hold of a good American book. Our friend, 
on the other side the great waters, seem 


as it is, contains a great deal that is valueless. 
However, we thought a few extracts might 
gratify our readers—and here they are :— 
The Sone of the Bees. 
We watch for the light of the mora to break 
And colour the eastern sky 
With its blended hues of saffron and lake, 
‘Then say to each other, “ Awake! awake! 
For our winter's honey is all to make, 
And our bread for a long supply!’ 
Then off we hie to the hill and the dell, 
To the field, the meadow, and bower. 
In the columbine’s horn we love to dwell, 
To dip in the lily with snow-white bell, 
To search the ba!m in its odorous ceil, 
The mint and the rosemary flower. 
We seek the bloom of the eglantine, 
Of the painted thistle and briar; 
And follow the steps of the wandering vine, 
Whether it trail on the earth supine, 
Or round the aspiring tree-top twine, 
And reach for a state still higher. 
As each on the good of her sisters bent, 
Is busy and cares for all; 
We hope for an evening with hearts content, 
Vor the winter of life without lament 
‘Tbat summer is gone with its hours misspeut, 
And the harvest is past recall! 
The Winds. 
We come! we come! and ye fee! our might, 
As we’re hastening on in our boundless fight, 
And over the mountains, and over the deep, 
Our broad, invisible pinions sweep 
Like the spirit of liberty, wild and free 
And ve look on our works, and own ’tis we; 
Ye call us the Winds; but can ye tell 
Whither we go, or Where we dwell? 


Ye mark, as we vary our forms of power, 

And fell the forest, or fan the flower, 

When the hare-beil moves, and the rush is bent, 
When the tower's o’crthrown,and the ouk is rent, 
As we waft the bark o'er the slumbering wave, 
Or hurry its crew to a watery grave ; 

And ye say it is we! but can ve trace 

The wandering Winds to their secret place? 

And whether our breath be loud and high, 

Or come in a soft and balmy sigh, 

Our threatenings fill the soul with fear, 

Or our gentle whisperings woo the ear 

With music acrial, still "tis we. 

And ve list, lve look ; but what do ye see? 
Can ye hush one sound of our voice to peace, 
Or waken one note, when our numbers cease ? 
ty’s hand; 


mruateneatied. 


Our dwelling is in the Almi 
We come and we go at his 
Though joy or sorrow may mark our track, 
His wiil is our guide and we look 
And if, in our wrath, ye would 
Or win us in gentlest airs to play, 
Then lift up your hearts to him whe! 
Or frees, as he will, the obedient Winds! 

? 
id would 
be more so, but for the conceit in 
line :-— 


ing, too, is pret 


prt “ewe 
Ae fouow 


The Dyi ¢ Slorm. 
I am feeble, pale, and weary, 
And my wings are nearly € 
Lhave caused a scene so cd Te 
am glad to quit the world ! 
With bitterness i ’m thinking 
On the evil | have done, 
And to my caverns sinking 
From the coming of the sun. 
The heart of man will sicken 
In that pure and holy light, 
When he feels the hopes I’ve stricken 
With an everlasting blight! 
For widely, in my madness, 
Have | poured abroad my wrath; 
And changing joy to sadness, 
Scattered ruin on my path. 


Earth shuddered at my motion, 
And my power in silence owns ; 
Eut the deep and troubled ocean 
O’er my deeds of horror moans! 
1 have sunk the brightest treasure ; 
I’ve destroved the fairest form ; 
I have sad'y filled my measure, 
And am now a dying storm! 


In the next poem the last verse again is 
objectionable, though for another reason ; 


treated gracefully :— 
The Empaled Butterfty. 
« Ho!” said a butterfly, “ here am I, 
Up in the air, who used to lie 
Flat on the ground, for the passers by 
fotreat with utter neglect! 
None will suspect that | am the same 
With a Lright new coat, and a different name ; 
The piece of nothingness whence I came, 
In me they ’ll never detect. 
«That horrible night of the chrysalis, 
That brought me at length toa day like this, 
In the form of beauty —a state of bliss, 
Was little enough to give 
For freedom to range from bower to bower, 
To flirt with the buds and flatter the flower, 
And shine in the sunbeams hour by hour, 
The envy of all that live. 
“« Thisis a world of curious things, 
Where those who crawl and those that have wings 
Are ravked in the classes of begrars and kings : 
No matier how much the worth 
May be on the side of those who creep, 
Where the vain, the light, and the bold will sweep 
Others trom notice, and proudly keep 
Uppermoston the earth ! 
« Many a one that has loathed the sight 
Of the piteous worm, will take delight 
ln welcoming me, as 1 look so bright 
In my new and beautitul dress. 
But some i shail pass witha scornful glance, 
Some with elegaut vonchalance, 
And others will weo me, till | advance 
Lo yive them a sliz;ht caress.” 
“ tla!’ said the pin, “ you are just the one 
Through which L’m commissioned at once to run 
From beck to breast, till, your fluttering done, 
Your form may be faiiiy shown. 
And when my point shall have rcached your heart, 
7y will be like atalm to the wounded part, 
To think how you will be copied by art, 
Aud your beauty willall be known!’ 


We could make several other extracts, but 
they would want variety. 

Mllustraiions of Aristotle from Shakspeare. 
By J. E. Riddle, M.A. Oxford: Parker; 
London: Rivingtons 

Tue Ethics an * Aristotle are 

marked by the peculiar attr 's of his in- 

tellectual char: igly then any 

of his other tro: love of cla i 

tion and syinmetrical arrangement, his care 

in fox raccura tefinitions, hi 


ifica- 


cautious 


: h metephy- 

. : ) , ’ . 
sicians, Wl ey ‘S33 We snali not now re- 
sume the suly it only reau » who 
j take: heir opinions of istotle from 
‘ : modern alioners, to rez 1 

ais moaern maitgoners, to read 
the few extracts in this little volume, and then 
try if they can discover equal delineations of 
human passion nalysis of the 


s, and a similar ai 

res of human action in the jejune sen- 
tences of Reid, the pompous verbiage of 
Stewart, or even the splendid declamation of 
Doctor Browne. 

The compiler of this little volume says, 
that “it will show how far Aristotle was a 
poet, and Shakspeare a philosopher,’’—beg- 
ging his pardon, it can show no such thing; 
but the coincidence between the philosopher's 
definitions and the poet’s descriptions, de- 
monstrates that both were derived from Na- 
ture. Of this truth, the passages showing 


; the distinction between Anger and Hatred, 


furnish many illustrations. “ Anger,” says 
the Greek, “ desires that its revenge should 
be open, Hate regards neither light nor 
darkness.” The Englishman's Hamlet medi- 
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tating the murder of his uncle, does not con- 
template the victim’s knowing the hand by 
which he fell. “ Anger,” says the philoso- 
pher, “may be moved with pity, Hate, never.” 
The Timon of the poet bids Alcibiades, 
Swear against objects ; 
Put armour on thine ears and on thine eyes; 
Whose proof, nor yells of mothers, maids, nor babes, 
Nor sight of priests in holy vestments bleeding, 
Shall pierce a jot. 
The passion of indignation again differs from 
both in its effects; it is a fecling more deeply 
seated, and leading to a longer course of ac- 
tion. Compare its developements in the faith- 
ful Kent, the emulous Cassius, and the cold 
calculating Iago, with the attributes assigned 
by Aristotle as its distinctive characteristics ; 
and every trait that the poct’s observation of 
human life had enabled him to collect, will 
be found previously enumerated in the defi- 
nitions of the philosopher. 

We have been greatly pleased with this 
volume, because it brings two of our oldest 
friends together, and unites them in harmo- 
nious accordance. We were more pleased 
to find a person in these degenerate days 
readily doing justice to Aristotle, and claiming 
for him the merits of an analytic philosopher ; 
when he is universally condemned as the 
great enemy of analysis. At the same time 
we regret that the work has not appeared in 
a more popular form; the editor ought to 
have translated his Greek quotations, and 
pointed out the coincidences where they are 
not immediately obvious. This is a lazy 
generation, too ready to condemn as worth- 


Julian. The traces of a great people are every- 





stamped upon its surface, but requires labour | 


and time for the discovery of its merits. 
Le Livre des Cent-et-Un. 
[Second Notice.) 
We shall continue our translations with 
ahistorical sketch of the Catacombs at Paris, 
from the pen of Nestor de Lamarque :— 
The Catacombs at Paris. 


Vol. VI. 


“These excavations, which were nothing 
more than quarries situated under the faubourgs 
St. Germain and St. Jacques, have in our own 
times been put to religious uses. Numberless 
heaps of bones dug uptrom the churchyards in the 
interior of this immense metropolis, have been 
collected there; and walls built with these time- 
bleached remains of human organization, form 
a subterranean city. A black line drawn along 
the middle of the vaulted roof, serves to guide 
the living through its dreary and mysterious 
avenues. If you observed it not, you would be 


lost among the numberless and intricate roads | 


Which extend far beyond the living city. 

“ Three staircases lead to the catacombs. That 
at the Barriére de U Enfer,* offers in its name a 
remarkable coincidence with the place itself. 
To the right and left of the first gallery of the 
catacombs, are several other galleries which 
run under the Plain of Montrouge. Natural 
rocks are found at various distances from each 
other. ‘The attention is sometimes arrested by 
picturesque and frightful ruins. Stalactites, or 
incrustations of alabaster, are produced by the 
infiltration of water. By following the gallery 
of the boulevard St. Jacques, you see the im- 
mense works.of the Aqueduct of Arcueil, con- 
structed in the reign of Louis XIII., and the 
buildings intended for the prevention of smug- 
gling. To the south-west, the road through 
the double quarries corresponds with the old 
road to Orleans, termed the Hollow Road, and 
passes under the aqueduct of the Emperor 


® Gate of Hell. 














where to be seen. 

“ A fountain for the use of the workmen has 
been dug in the catacombs. The water which 
exudates from their dark recesses, and flows 
noiselessly into this fountain, disappears drop 
by drop in the surrounding gloom, like succeed- 
ing generations from the face of the earth. 

* A fire in a vase of antique form burns ever, 
to purify the air. 
dead, but it imparts no warmth to their ashes. 
A mineralogical collection offers to the curious, 
specimens of the strata of earth and stone which 
form the soil of these subterranean vaults. Be- 
fore you come to the ossuaries, you have an 
opportunity of examining a pathological museum. 
Vain and idle study! it teaches only the vanity 
of human science! 

“ The vestibule of the Catacombs is octagonal. 
The gate is formed by two pillars surmounted 
with a poetical inscription. Further on, as you 
advance into this mute city in which thick walls 
of human bones represent streets and squares, 
and in which altars and obelisks alone speak 
the language of man, you find other inscriptions 
in different languages. 

“Read those affecting and beautiful lines of 
agreat satirist, whence this sarcophagus derived 
its name of Tombeau de Gilbert. 

Au banquet de la vie, infortune convive, 
J’apparus un jour, et je meurs ! 

“ Next is the pillar of the Memento, which, in 
two words, presents the whole destiny of man— 
Putvis Es! 

“Further on, is that called the Clementine 
Nights, on account of the inscriptions taken from 
the poem on the death of Pope Clement XIV., 


| which Voltaire took as the model of his Maho- | 
less, whatever does not bear its value legibly | 


met. 
Parlate, orridi avanzi! or che rimane 
Dei vantati d’onor gradi, e contrasti ! 
Non son follie disuguaglianze umane ? . 

“ Here again are expiatory monuments :— 
Hos, dum crudelis Discordia sceptra tenebat, 
Hortatrix scelerum, contemptaque jura jacebant, 
Seva cade cohors furiis incensa peremit. 

‘Let the seeds of discord be for ever buried 
in the earth! 
living, union and oblivion !" 

“In this place, at least, pride does not hover 
over annihilation, as in the cemetery of Pere La 
Chaise. The oblivion of names distinguishes 
the Catacombs from every other receptacle for 
the dead. There is a universal equality. 

“In 1777, buttresses and pillars were built 
to support the vaults, which had been long 
neglected, and houses had sunk into them, in- 
volving human life in their destruction. At the 
present day, each subterranean street corre- 
spouds with a street above, and both are marked 
with the same series of numbers; so that the 
point of danger may always be known below as 
well as above. 

“ The care of the catacombs was entrusted to 
special otlicers, and a company of engineers ap- 
pointed to carry on the works necessary for 
security. Walls and counter-walls now give 
safety to the streets, which the increase of the 
metropolis made it necessary to build over these 
excavations, and which display all the gorge- 
ousness of human grandeur suspended over an 
abyss. 

“ On the other hand, the immense deposits of 
the dead in the heart of the city, became the 
source of disease and corruption; and the 
alarmed inhabitants called loudly for a remedy. 
In the cemetery of the Innocents, which during 
several centuries had been the only one in Paris, 
and had caused uneasiness even in 1554, the 
soil was raised to a height of more than eight 
feet above the neighbouring streets and houses. 
At length, in 1785, a decree of the Council of 
State ordered the suppression of this cemetery, 
and the conversion of its area into a public 
square. On the 7th of April 1786, the cata- 


It is the watch-lamp of the | 





Peace be to the dead, and to the | 





combs were consecrated with all the pomps and 
ceremonies of the Catholic religion. Thus, the 
same quarries which had supplied the city of 
Paris with its foundation stone, opened a last 
asylum to the population of many centuries. 

“ The removal of the bodies from the cemetery 
of the Innocents, was succeeded by a similar 
removal from the churchyards of Saint Eustache 
and Saint Etienne-des-Grés. Every human 
fragment was piled up in this vast charnel-house, 
and received for a second time the honours of 
sepulture. But the revolution was soon destined 
to accumulate its victims there ;—there were 
deposited the remains of those who fell in the 
different battles which took place in the heart 
of Paris, in 1788 and 1789, and at the Tuileries 
on the 10th of August 1792—and the bodies of 
those who were butchered in the prisons on the 
2nd and 3rd of September following. In the 
same year, the Convention decreed the suppres- 
sion of all cemeteries in the interior of Paris. 
An ample repository for the dead then became 
more necessary than ever. 

“ From 1792 to 1808, the catacombs received 
the exhumations of twelve cemeteries ;—from 
1808 to 1811, all the bones discovered by fresh 
diggings in the old cemetery of the Innocents ; 
at a later period, those of the cemetery of the 
Isle of Saint-Louis ;—and lastly, in 1813, 
those of the Hopital de la Trinité. At first, 
funeral monuments were likewise carried to the 
catacombs, where they were ranged in order, 
round the principal entrance called the tomb of 
Isoire or Isouard, from the name of a famous 
robber who is said to have been killed and 
buried there. But they were destroyed in 1792 
as objects of religious worship. [soire’s tomb, 
which belonged to the city of Paris, was sold as 
national property; and after changing owners 
ten times in the space of twenty years, was at 
last transformed into a guinguette, in the same 
manner as the cemetery of St. Sulpice was turned 
into a place of dancing, with the words BAL DE 
ZePuiRe, in large letters placed just above the 
following pious inscription :— 

Has ultrs metas requiescunt, beatam spem expectantes.”” 

To the above, we add the following histo- 
rical fragment from a paper entitled, ‘ L’Eglise 
des Petits Péres & Paris,’ by Madlle. Elise 
Voiart :— 

“ The Duke and Duchess of Medecis. 

“When the Emperor Charles V. was only an 
Archduke, he, in a journey of pleasure to Italy, 
fell in love with a beautiful lady of that country, 
whose name, like that of most of his other mis- 
tresses, has not transpired. All that is known 
concerning her is, that she was of noble descent, 
and that had she given birth to a son, the Prince 
would have acknowledged him. She died, how- 
ever, leaving only a daughter, whom Charles 
loved most tenderly, and had carefully educated. 

“At fifteen, this daughter appeared at the 
court of Charles Sforza, whom Charles, then 
Emperor, had re-established in the Duchy of 
Milan. Here, her beauty and accomplishments 
attracted a host of admirers, and among them a 
young man of the house of Medecis, handsome 
and amiable, but without fortune. His family 
having been driven by factions from Florence, 
he had entered into the service of the Emperor. 
Although his humbled fortune allowed him not 
to aspire to the hand of so distinguished a lady 
as the Emperor's daughter, he could not refrain 
from paying her attentive homage, for which 
the numerous fétes afforded abundant opportu- 
nities. The lady, on her side, felt a reciprocal 
passion ; but though she knew the secret of his 
birth, she dared not encourage the love she had 
inspired. She therefore, by a mixture of re- 
serve and affability, endeavoured to reconcile 
her secret feelings with what was due to her 
rank. 

“ At this period, Italy was devastated by war. 
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Rome had just been sacked by the troops of the 
Emperor, who was irritated at the league which 
the Pope had formed against him, in conjunction 
with France, England, and the Princes of Italy, 
to expel him from the latter country. The 
youthful Medecis, forced to follow the fortunes 
of his relative Clement VII., took leave of her 
who was so dear to him, left Milan in a state 
bordering on despair, and joined the Pope, then 
a prisoner in the Castle of St. Angelo. To the 
disgrace of the Christian world, the captivity of 
the head of the church lasted upwards of six 
months. At length, to obtain freedom and 
peace, Clement consented to the conditions 
imposed by Charles, and deputed his relative 
to bear his submission to the Emperor. Two 
years after, the young Medecis was appointed 
plenipotentiary to treat with the Emperor on 
the subject of the alliance which Clement was 
about to form with him, and to obtain better 
conditions for the Roman States in the general 
peace. 

* The young Ambassador proceeded to Bar- 
celona, whither the Emperor had brought his 
daughter. Here the lovers met for the first 
time after their long separation, during which 
they had remained faithful to each other. The 
lady now found means so to dispose the heart 
of her illustrious parent, that, either from ex- 
treme love for his daughter, or some political 
motives that have never transpired, Charles 
consented to their union. He immediately con- 
ferred upon the husband the title of Duke, and 
restored him to the inheritance of his ancestors, 
by placing him at the head of the government 
of Florence. 

“So great and unexpected a happiness was 
too much for this amiable pair. They tasted 
its sweets without seeming to believe in their 
reality. Their bliss was beyond their powers of 
enjoyment—and an unaccountable heaviness of 
heart seemed to prognosticate that it could not 
last. 

“ The cares of government kept the Duke se- 
veral hours every day from the presence of his 
bride, and the latter, during her husband’s ab- 
sence, was overwhelmed with the most distress- 
ing forebodings. She was as much afflicted at 
this daily separation as if it were a real misfor- 
tune. lLver anxious, and in a state of excite- 
ment, the least noise threw her into an agony 
of fear. As the hostile party in the state had 
evinced great repugnance to receive the Pope’s 
nephew as their master, the young Duchess con- 
stantly imagined that the poignard of one of the 
factious was about to be plunged into the Duke’s 
bosom; and so powerfully was her mind acted 
upon by this idea, that she was often observed 
to start, scream, or groan, according as her ima- 
gination conjured up some dreadful picture of 
assassination. 

“One day a great noise was heard in the 
streets, and the unhappy Duchess fancied she 
distinguished the cries of Carne! carne! Sangue ! 
sangue ! which commonly accompanied popular 
insurrections in Italy. Wild with horror and 
alarm, and struck with the idea that her husband 
had fallen under the murderer’s knife, she en- 
deavoured to rush towards the door, but fell 
senseless into the arms of her attendants. 

“The circumstance was immediately made 
known to the Duke, who was just leaving the 
council. Profoundly affected by such a proof of 
her love, but deploring its fatal effects, he 
hastened home. On entering her room, he 
found the women in tears, the physicians of the 
palace in mute consternation, and his lovely 
wife upon the bed, pale, motionless, and to all 
appearance dead. In reply to the inquiring 
glance which he cast around him, there was only 
a more violent paroxysm of tears on the part of 
the female attendants. He approached the bed, 
touched the white hands and kissed the cold cheek 
of her he adored, called her by the teuderest and 





most touching names, butshe remained insensible 
to his caresses. Her lips were cold, her bosom 
motionless, and her heart had ceased to palpitate. 
The Duke uttered a fearful cry of despair, and 
fell fainting upon the body of his wife. For a 
long time, every attempt to restore them to life 
was of no avail. On a sudden, one of the Du- 
chess’s women thought of an expedient, which 
was to call with a loud voice close to the ear of 
her mistress—‘ Madam, madam, come to the as- 
sistance of His Excellence the Duke! He is 
dying, Madam! The Duke is dying!’ 
“These terrible words were successful. 
Duchess awoke from the lethargic convulsion 
which had held her faculties suspended; she 
opened her eyes, the blood again coloured her 
cheeks, and her senses returned. She rose from 


the bed, and with unsteady footsteps approached | 


the Duke, who was just then beginning to re- 
cover from his swoon. Joy spread through the 


palace ; but that which the lovers themselves’ 


experienced was too pure to be manifested by 
noisy demonstrations. Both arose, and circling 





each other in their arms, descended to the | 


chapel to thank Providence for their miracu- 
lous restoration to life. This event, however, 
by rendering them still dearer to each other, 


only increased the melancholy disposition of | of « Northern Zoology,’ we recorded our ad- 


Both had a presentiment that | 


their minds. 
they should not live long, and one morning the 
Duchess spoke thus to her husband. 

“*Do you not think, dearest husband, that 
we had better settle our affairs, and prepare, in 
a Christian-like manner, to meet that death 
which is certainly not far off? My happiness is 
so complete and so intense that I shall always 
fear to lose it, until we have carried it to the 
sanctuary of another world. Let us dispose of 
our property in favour of the poor, place the 
government of your dominions in the hands of 
the elders of the republic, and then, free from 
anxiety, live solely for each other, until it 
shall please God to call us to him. And if in 
his goodness that be soon, so much the better, 
my own love, for we are too happy to remain 
upon earth! Bliss like ours belongs only to 
Heaven. But that our short lives may not pass 
without teaching a useful moral to the world, 
let us leave a great example of the vanity of 
that which is commonly called happiness. Let 
us show to what extent the desires of man, when 


gratified in this world, render him miserable, | 


since we who are young, handsome, rich, pow- 
erful, loving and beloved, find not these bless- 
ings suflicient to prevent us from desiring 
death! Let us send for some skilful painter, who 
shall represent us in this our day of beauty, 
surrounded with all the splendour of our rank. 
Let a hundred thousand crowns be the price of 
these portraits, on condition that the same 
painter shall make two other portraits of us six 
weeks after our death, and faithfully depict us, 
such as we shall then be. Do you consent to 
this, dearest love ?’ 

“The Duke, acted upon by a like melan- 
choly imagination, raised no objection to her 
singular proposal, which was in accordance 
with the exaggerated feelings of that age. They 
sought a painter of sufficient courage and abi- 
lity to execute the intentions of the Duchess, 
and the choice fell upon Robusti, surnamed 
‘lintoretto. ‘This celebrated artist accepted the 
strange commission, and swore upon the Holy 
Evangelists to fulfil both the first and last part 
of it. 

“The lovely Duchess who, since she had 
formed her determination, had renounced the 
splendour of rich attire, once again resumed 
her bridal robes. She adorned her person with 
gold and jewels and flowers ; and insisted that 
her husband should also wear all the insignia of 
his rank and honours. Tintoretto painted them 
both. 

 Scarcely were the portraits finished, and 





the preliminary measures taken for the new life 
the Duke and Duchess intended to lead, than 
the health of the latter, already feeble, suddenly 
declined, and her husband feared that her sad 
anticipations would soon be realized. And in 
truth, whether it was the result of an organic 
disease, or the consequences of an excited and 
overwrought mind, the Duchess died almost 
suddenly. Some moments before her death, 
unable to speak, she fixed a long and tender 
look upon her husband, extended her trembling 


| hand towards him, and her fingers, already 
The | 


chilled by the approach of death, seemed to 
make him a mysterious sign. 

“The Duke survived his wife only long 
enough to pay the last duties to her remains, 
and take measures for the execution of her 
dying wishes. He sent for the painter, and 
made him renew his promise, which Tintoretto 
religiously fulfilled.” 


Zoological Lilusirations. Second series, 
Drawn and described by William Swain- 
son, Esq., F.R.S., &c. Nos. I. to XXIV. 
Baldwin & Cradock. 

In our notice of the ornithological volume 


miration of the beauty and value of the illus- 
trations it contained, all of which were sup- 
plied by the pencil of the author of the present 
work, 

These ‘ Zoological Illustrations,’ however, 
embrace a much larger field ; birds, insects, 
shells, and occasionally fishes, are here drawn 
with accuracy, and coloured with good taste 
and brilliancy. Mr. Swainson’s acquirements 
as a naturalist and an artist, are of the high- 
est order, and he possesses the rare quality 
of depicting examples throughout the wide 
range of his study, with equal truth and faci- 
lity. ‘The descriptions are scientific, clear, 
and forcible, with interesting details of the 
habits of the animals; and the various subjects 
selected for delineation are of great rarity 
and beauty. 


Voyage au Congo et dans UInterieur de 
U Afrique Equinoctiale, fait dans les années 
1828, 1829, ef 1830. Par J. B. Douville, 
Sécrétaire de la Société de Géographie de 
Paris pour l'année 1832, &c. Paris. 

We are not of that class of precise moralists 

who quarrel with friends, because, in relating 

an anecdote, they do not stick to the dull 
literal reality. Truth is a very good thing in 
its way—in a sermon or an affidavit—but, so 
that the story has its foundation in truth, we 
are content to allow the narrator a moderate 
exercise of imagination, as well as memory. 
With a slight dash of exaggeration, the most 
commonplace adventure may become interest- 
ing. Ifan old hornless cow, feeding in its 
fat pastures, happens to approach nearer 
than desirable to one of these pleasant fel- 
lows, what a thrill of anxiety will pervade the 
heart of the first attentive auditor as he nar- 
rates his fearful escape from the horns of an 
enraged bull! How they pant with expecta- 
tion, as, in a voice horror-struck and impres- 
sive, he informs them of his feelings when he 
heard the quick breathings of his pursuer 
close at his heels! And how their eyes 
sparkle with pleasure and surprise at his pre- 
sence of mind in jumping suddenly aside and 
leaving the enraged animal to dash itself with 
full force against a gate ora tree. To any 
little gratification of this kind we consider 
our friends fairly entitled, and never presume 
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to interrupt the narrator with impertinent 
and perplexing questions. Let the rational 
and the respectable listen with esteem and 
attention to one who is exercising the noblest 
powers ofthe mind for their amusement. An 
after-dinner fabulist is indeed a great acqui- 
sition to a party. When he excels in this 
accomplishment, when out of the scantiest 
materials he keeps the table in a roar, or 
holds it breathless in expectation, we look 
upon him as a sort of unpublished Walter 
Scott. His fancy teems with all agreeable and 
all grotesque combinations of adventure. He 
unites in his own person—for he is generally 
the principal performer in the anecdotes he 
relates—the double glories of the novelist and 
the hero, and we feel as if we were in the 
presence of a mysterious dual, an intellectual 
edition of the Siamese twins—one per- 
haps a snuffy, silly-looking old gentleman 
ina brown scratch wig, the other, a being 
“such as limners love to paint and ladies 
to look upon.” There are few who in 
the course of their lives have not met with 
men who thus rendered themselves remark- 
able by their little fanciful historiettes, and 
we acknowledge that such men are not only 
very good fellows over a glass of wine, but 
often amiable in other respects. Yet some 
limitmust be set tothe exercise ofimagination : 
and what are we to say to those who, not 
content with the fame of vivd voce beautifiers 
and creators, set down their inventions in 
goodly pages, and publish them as sober 
truths? What, for instance, are we to say to 
M. Douville and his journeyings in Central 
Africa, under the Equator, and in the shadow 
of the Moon Mountains, on that mysterious 
spot of which even the boldest of map-makers 
has never ventured to pronounce the name, 
and which imagination has always held to be 
the sacred land of elephants and anthropo- 
phagi, of tigers, hydras, and chimeras dire? 
Has this illustrious stranger penetrated its 
mysteries? Has the cackle of this Frenchman 
been audible in its plains and on its moun- 
tains, hitherto vocal to our fancies, only with 
the heaven-shaking screams of rocs, the mut- 
terings of mangrabins and magicians on their 
way to swear allegiance to the Prince of 
Evil in the halls of Dom Daniel? Has M. 
Douville lifted the veil from the dark terra 
incognita? No! Unvisited, as of yore,-or 
only visited in dreams, its cities, plains, 
mountains, valleys, lakes, rivers, being de- 
scribed by an ignorant and conceited scrib- 
bler, to whom its cities, plains, mountains, 
valleys, lakes, and rivers, if there be any, are 
equally unknown ! ° 

Our readers are partly indebted to M. 
Douville’s work, but still more to the Foreign 
Quarterly Review for these speculations. 
Three weeks since we gave an extract from 
the former, and were about to prepare a ge- 
neral review of it, when the new number of 
the Foreign Quarterly arrived and settled for 
ever the pretensions of the traveller and the 
merit of his work ; nothing is left for us to 
do but to hold up our hands in admiration, 
and return our best thanks for the uhtiring 
perseverance with which the critic has ex- 
posed the pretensions and the falsehoods of 
this most impudent Frenchman. 

Mendez Pinto, farewell!—Thy name and 
memory are from this hour forgotten—thou 
hast no longer a pretence to be considered as 
“a liar of the first magnitude.” 





Wavertey Novets, Vor. XL. 
Woodstock. 


Tuts volume is just received. The illustration 
is by Inskipp, and the vignette by W. Col- 
lins. The notes are few, but have interest, 
especially a short one upon Sir Henry Lee’s 
faithful dog Bevis :— 


‘Tt may interest some readers to know, that 
Bevis, the gallant hound, one of the handsomest 
and active of the ancient Highland deer-hounds, 
had his prototype in a dog called Maida, the 
gift of the late Chief of Glengarry to the author. 
A beautiful sketch of him was made by Edwin 
Landseer, and afterwards engraved. I cannot 
suppress the avowal of some personal vanity 
when I mention, that a friend, going through 
Munich, picked up a common snuff-box, such 
as are sold for one franc, on which was displayed 
the form of this veteran favourite, simply marked 
as Der lieblung hund von Walter Scott. Mr. 
Landseer’s painting is at Blair-Adam, the pro- 
perty of my venerable friend, the Right Honour- 
able Lord Chief Commissioner Adam.” 


Legends of the Rhine, §c. By the Author of 
‘ Highways and Byeways.’ 3 vols. London: 
Colburn & Bentley. 

Swallow Barn, or, a Sojourn in America. 4 vols. 
London: Newman & Co. 

BEING at the sea-side when Mr. Grattan’s work 

was published, we sent for it to the Library, with 

a confiding faith that it would be welcome. It 

did not, however, quite satisfy us; but, as we 

were in no humour to be critical, we read on, 

and we recommend others, in like situations, to 
follow our example. We have dipped into it 
since our return, but cannot say more in its 
favour. ; 

‘Swallow Barn’ is an American work, and 
certainly not worth reprinting. It is prodigiously 
wordy and wearisome. 


The Dublin Journal of Medical and Chemical 

Science. Vol. I. Dublin: Hodges. 
Tue first volume of this highly-interesting jour- 
nal is now complete, and it does great honour 
to the medical professors in the sister island. 
The original papers are excellent, and the re- 
views impartial and instructive ; indeed, we can 
find no fault, but of omission. The cholera has 
been ravaging Ireland for months, and the 
Dublin Medical Journal takes not the least 
notice of it. The editor will, we hope, feel that 
we have a right to expect information from him 
on this subject: all that can be collected is 
wanting. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

‘ Oral Traditions of the Cinque Ports,’ by Capt. 
Martin.—This is an interesting work; it is 
filled with antiquarian knowledge, not picked 
up over a bottle of wine, and during a conver- 
sation in painted rooms, but obtained amid the 
wear and tear of service both by land and sea. 
The aim of the author is to compare oral tradi- 
tions with actual existences: he examines the 
coast with a curious and searching eye; he 
pays the same attention to the sea; he looks 
into our cleverest historians; he consults the 
best local authorities; nay, he digs deep into 
the earth, and, we believe, dives into the ocean ; 
and the result is, in his opinion, that the great 
changes wrought along the Kentish coast have 
not been produced, as has been asserted, by 
the encroachment of the sea, but must have 
been occasioned by some sudden convulsion or 
change; for on the land upon which the sea is 
fast encroaching, marine matters of all kinds 
may be dug up in abundance. The following 
passages are curious :— 

“] find also, in the History of the Isle of 





Thanet, a lame attempt made to discredit oral 
tradition, and to prove that the extraordinary 
changes which have taken place in its neigh- 
bourhood were brought about by the gradual 
recession of the sea; yet, had the reverend 
author been as good a geologist, and mathema- 
tician, as he was an amiable pastor, he would 
have perceived that he has negatived his argu- 
ment in his own pages; where he describes the 
burial place of Ethelbertas a fortress now covered 
with the deep, yet at some times in very low 
tides visible—its demarcation perfect, the strata 
around it abounding in Roman pottery, coins, 
and armorial fragments, &c. &c. The latter is 
a well-authenticated fact. The Reculver Rock 
is unquestionably the ruins of an ancient fort- 
ress, at a comparatively short distance from the 
churches, which (but for the artificial means 
used to preserve their remains) would soon share 
the same fate. If the recession of the sea from 
the estuaries on our coast had been gradual and 
progressive, how could we possibly account for 
the extraordinary discoveries continually made 
in our tracts of marsh land? The Richborough 
Channel and Wantsume was an extensive oyster 
ground.—See ‘Tacitus, Antoninus, and others 
of the Roman writers.’ 

“ If we dig a well in many parts of the marsh, 
the first soil gives place to a confused mass of 
marine substances, flints, and fossils, hurled in- 
discriminately together as if by a sudden burst- 
ing in of the sea in its fury; and to these suc- 
ceed a line of shelly strata, regularly deposited, 
as is the method with all the beds or reservoirs 
of oysters. In tracing this strata to that part 
of the coast near the Reculvers, where the en- 
trance of the channel existed, we have a con- 
vincing proof that it was no gradual recession, 
but a more violent operation of natvre, which 
destroyed this and the several other armlets of 
the sea upon our coast. Here, upon a stratum 
of disrupted chalk, united by a muddy cement, 
is a deposition of sea-sand, shell, chalk, flints, 
and other marine substances, in an undistin- 
guished mass; not in regular lines, but to use 
the language of Fussell, ‘ resembling the figures 
upon what is called marble paper.’ Above this 
variegated stratum is a layer of light sand and 
pebbly flints, about two feet in thickness, being 
the last deposit of the waters. What but a 
terrible inundation, or stormy convulsions of 
nature, would have produced these effects and 
appearances, and thus have choked the mouths 
of the channel? Are there any proofs, then, 
of the gradual recession of the waters? What 
has become of the land around the Reculvers— 
of Whitstable street, and great part of the Is- 
land of Sheppy? They are all existing proofs 
of the impossibility of the sea having gradually 
retired from a navigable channel—converted the 
anchorage of navies into smiling pastures—and, 
at the same time, have covered for ever the 
stone-built fortress, in the immediate vicinity, 
or buried the greater part of a town, a few miles 
distant, in the bosom of the deep.” 


The retreat of the sea from one part of the 
shore, and its encroachment upon another, at- 
tracted the early notice of historians and phi- 
losophers: listen to our author :— 

“The sea, it would appear, had thus done its 
worst upon this point of coast, having destroyed 
the old towns of Hastings and Winchelsea, and 
lifting from its secret bed an overwhelming 
mass of shingle, hurled it into the mouths of 
the Lympne (or Rother) ; and, choaking it up, 
at low water it would exhibit an immense flat of 
loose swampy marsh land, having a complete 
peninsula of sea beach at Dungeness, extending 
for several miles into the British Channel. The 
natives would then progressively form embank- 
ments to stop its further progress and ruinous 
effects, and in the course of time the advantages 
they gained induced them to unite and make a 
simultaneous effort for the security of their pos- 
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sessions. Accordingly we find that upwards of 
fifty thousand acres of the finest land in Europe 
was regained from the sea by the formation of 
Dymchurch Wall. Henry de Bathe and his 
colleagues obtained from Henry the Third a 
royal grant, called ‘ The Statute of Sewers,’ in 
which statute they were styled, ‘The Lords of 
the Level.’ What a pleasing retrospect it brings 
to the mind, as the eye of the antiquarian sur- 
veys from this proud embankment the beautiful 
expanse of pasturage, covered with milk-white 
flocks grazing peacefully, where the surge once 
rolled in maddening fury to the desolated shore. 
Studfall, whose base stood upon the strand, now 
in the centre of a fertile district ;—and imagi- 
nation may then pourtray the Portus Lemanus, 
when, in the reign of Alfred, the Danish fleet 
sailed up to Appledore, and destroyed it with 
fire and sword. The little rural village of Apple- 
dore, now ten miles from the sea, then a mari- 
time and principal town of the Anglo-Saxons. 
The river, then navigable for a large fleet which 
had crossed the Northern Ocean, now a narrow, 
muddy stream, emptying itself, through the 
little harbour of Rye, into the bay which is 
formed by the projecting bank of sea shingle at 
Dungeness. 

“We now come to Hythe; and various have 
been the opinions respecting its early history. 
Saltwood Castle appears to have been a strong 
defence, intended for the protection of the town 
and port. Fussell and others doubt this; but 


they have again lost sight of natural causes, of | 


the great change which evidently and on a 
sudden took place ;—the raising from the deep 
that extraordinary mass of shingle called Dun- 
geness. And if we admit that it once did not 
exist, except in a farther offing, then Hythe 
becomes another of the harbours on the borders 
of the Portus Lemanus, which had for its boun- 
daries the rising lands ef Hythe and Folkstone. 
Here, also, the ocean has invaded the clifls. 
Leland describes its effects thus: ‘ Hard upon 
the shore be greate ruines of a solemne old nun- 
nerie, yn the walles wherofe apere greate and 
longe Briton brickes; and on the right hond of 
the quier a grave trunce of squared stone. The 
castel yard hath been a place of greate buriale, 
yn so much as where the sea hath worne on the 
banke, bones appear half sticking out. Lord 
Clinton’s grondfather had there of a poore man 
a boate almost full of antiquities of pure gold 
and silver.’ ” 

We must follow Capt. Martin no farther; his 
little pamphlet will be acceptable to all the 
people of the Cinque Ports. 

‘The Carding and Spinning Master’s Assistant.’ 
—This work, we dare say, will be found use- 
ful in manufacturing towns; but we are not 
masters enough of the mystery of taking cotton 
raw from the bag, carding it, and spinning it, 
and making it ready for the loom, to enable us 
to discuss the theories of the author, or to sanc- 
tion his practice. 

‘The Christian Warfare Illustrated, by the 
Rev. Robert Vaughan,’—The design of the re- 
verend author has been, to make a manual re- 
garding the effects of christianity on the minds 
of men, according to diversity of character and 
circumstances. He discourses on human de- 
pravity, on justification, on spiritual influences, 
and on christian warfare, as connected with all 
that is essential to salvation, and has brought 
both learning and devotion to the task; he has 
acquitted himself as one who would not do the 
good work negligently. 

1. ‘ A Grammar of Ancient Geography.’ 2.‘ A 
Praxis of the Grammar of Ancient Geography, 
compiled for the use of King's College,’ by Aaron 
Arrowsmith, Hydrographer to the King, &c.— 
These are remarkably accurate, and, what buyers 
look much to, very neat productions, and credit- 
able alike to the College and the compiler. The 
maps, as might be expected, are clear and com- 





pact, and distances may be measured, and sites 
of cities ascertained, as well in them, as in maps 
of thrice their extent. 

‘My Own Fireside, by the author of ‘ The 
Solace of an Invalid.’—The writer of this little 
volume seems a lady of a tender disposition and 
a kind heart—she is pious too, unatiectedly so, 
and has interested us by some of her household 
delineations. 

* Eura and Zephyra, a Classical Tale ; with Poe- 
tical Pieces, by David Booth ;’ second edition 
with additions.—The story of‘ Euraand Zephyra’ 
must have been whispered to us in a moment | 
when we were deep in some dry discussion, for 
it is impossible we could have forgotten it. 
The birth of Eura alone would have left an in- 
delible impression :— 

* What infernal demon assumed the garb and 
form of Cupid? Some hell-born fiend, with 
arrows hissing hot from the flames of Tartarus, 
must have melted the ice-bound hearts of Eurus 
and the Naiad. He certainly was not the god of 
love. Earth quaked under the horrid embrace, 
and the Gods themselves were astonished at the 
birth of Eura. Grim were the demons that saw 
her spring into existence. No gentle being 
smoothed the couch of the mother. The furies 
watched to receive the child; but Juno, in pity, 
snatched it from their grasp and adopted Eura | 
as her daughter.” 

The poetry is of the old school—sometimes 
pretty, and generally smooth and melodious. 








ORIGINAL PAPERS 
WRITTEN IN THE AUTOGRAPH SCRAP-BOOK 
OF A TALENTED FRENCH AVOCAT. 
I would not merely scrawl my name, 
Of you to prove my estimation— 
I wished to weigh your genius’ clain— 
To measure out your meed of fame— 
But could not!—and who is to blame ? 
Be answered in a plain narration. 
I asked your fair friend Poesy 
Some prettiness of you to tell us— 
She said her sister Harmony 
So longed to trill your eulogy, 
That, of her praise, exclusively, 
The lady might be jealous. 
I turned to Hiarmony, who bowed, 
Warbling kind things in dulcet measure— 
And—* singly, she would praise aloud, 
But Eloquence, your friend avowed, 
With Wit, were of your name so proud, 
She had rather wait their pleasure.” 


I called on Eloquence and Wit— 

They made me just the same excuses! 
And what can J say, then, to hit 
Your worth? a changing point like it, 
Which causes such a jealous fit 

Among the very Muses? 


THE FRENCH ‘ BALADES’ OF SIR JOHN GOWER. 

A.ruouGu, as a general proposition, it is 
true, that no poet deserving the laurel ever 
wholly missed his reward, yet, in a qualified 
sense, there have been many to whom Fame 
has never awarded their just meed of praise. 
This is peculiarly the case with those early 
writers, who, ere the language was fully 
settled, and ere their contemporaries were 
fully qualified to appreciate their merits, came 
forth, like the early singing birds of a prema- 
ture spring, to carol a welcome to the unex- 
pected sunshine, and then die and be for- 
gotten. There is another class of early writers 
to whom fate has been less severe, but who, 
while they have received even undue praise, 





for their larger though inferior productions, 


have failed to obtain it for their smaller but 
more poetical effusions. How sedulously. did 
our grandfathers read and admire Sylvester's 
mere translation of the prosing Du Bartas, 
while his own graceful madrigals were un- 
noticed; how did our grandmothers toil 
through the wiredrawn speeches, and page 
long descriptions of Sydney’s Arcadia, while 
his beautiful sonnets were unread. 

The venerable poet to whom we are about 
to call the reader's attention, although not 
wholly forgotten, may be said rather to sur- 
vive in his name, than in his works; since 
we greatly question whether the number of 
readers of his Confessio Amantis, would be 
found greatly to exceed those of Robert of 
Gloucester, or Piers Ploughman. Alas! 
for the hopes of high and enduring fame, 
when he, who built up for himself a “ three 
piled monument,”—he, who trusted not his 
name to the guardianship of one single nation, 
but called upon the courtly language of 
France, and the immortal tongue of ancient 
Rome—no less than the vigorous dialect of 
his native land, to keep watch over, and 
preserve his fame, is only remembered in 
his name. Alas! his Speculum Meditantis 
written in choice French verse, is believed 
utterly to have perished. His Vor Cla- 
mantis slumbers undisturbed among’ the 
stores of the Cottonian MSS.+ For his latest 
work, and one on which probably less than 
the others, he thought to establish his fame 
—his Confessio Amantis, a more favourable 
fortune has been obtained. It was printed 
in 1483 by Caxton—and again, with better 
care and from a more correct MS., by Ber- 
thelet in 1552. About this time, it seems to 
have been very popular, since both in 1544 
and in 1554, new editions were printed. From 
that time, however, it has been almost for- 
gotten, nor was it again printed until 1810, 
when it was inserted in that voluminous col- 
lection of the works of the early English 
poets, published by the London booksellers. 

Such has been the fate of the three long 
poems, in three different languages, written by 
Sir Johan Gower. On these, his fame sought 
to rest; nor was the existence of any other 
poem ever even suspected. When the late Mr. 
Thomas Warton was engaged on that very 
admirable and useful work, his History of 
English Poetry, the late Lord ‘Trentham 
communicated to him a MS. containing 
several small poems in French, by this now 
almost forgotten writer, and four of these 
Warton has inserted in his work. Several 
years after, Mr. ‘Todd discovered that a more 
perfect copy existed in the library of the 
Marquis of Stafford, who permitted him to 
extract five, for insertion in his ‘ Illustrations 
of Gower and Chaucer.’ The elegance and 
beauty of these, render it a subject of re- 
gret that the whole contents of the MS., 
with its ‘Cinkante Balades,’ have not been 
given to the public ; and to direct the atten- 
tion of the readers of the Atheneum to these 
long-forgotten remains of an almost forgotten 
poet, the following translations of three of 
them are given. Independently of their in- 
trinsic merit, they are interesting, as being 
among the earliest specimens of that style 
which was termed “the new poetry,” and 
which came into use about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, the period at which these 
songs were written. After the troubadours 


+ The reader may, however, find. several extracts 
from it in Gough’s very interesting History of Pleshy. 
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had gone as far as they could, and farther , 
than we are willing to follow them, in their | 
affectations, both of style and versification, 
the ‘song-writers of France and England en- 
deavoured to unite with the polished style 
and strict versification of the langue d’oe, that | 
“naiveté charmante,” which, as M. Roque- 
fort truly says, “fit le caractére distinctit de 
la langue Francoise dans les douzieme et 
treizieme siécles, mais qu'elle paroit avoir | 
perdu, sans retour.” 

This new style of French poetry appears 
to have quickly become fashionable among 
the higher classes in England. Chaucer 
made it the model of his shorter pieces ; and | 
traces of its prevalence may be found in all 
the song-writers even of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The French, in which these ‘balades” | 
are written, is that of the fourteenth century ; 
but there are frequent insertions of English | 
words,—even these two decidedly English 
terms, “ease” and “comfort,” are intro- | 
duced : an interesting proof how much better | 
suited to the poet was the copious language 
of his native land, than the more restricted, | 
though more polished, language of the trou- 
veurs of Normandy. 

The first to which we shall call the reader's 
attention, bears a striking resemblance to | 
the poems of that metaphysical school, of 
which Donne has furnished both the best and 
the worst specimens :—the refrain has been 
retained in its original French, from the 
difficulty of giving the precise words within 
the limits of a single line. 

A wondrous wight is Love, I ween— 

A thousand thousand forms he weareth ; 
A tricking sprite, full often seen 

And known, though ev’ry name he beareth : 

He’s rich, he’s poor—he ’s noble, and he ’s mean— 
The thornless briar—the nettle’s rose is he, 
En toutz erreurs Amour se justifie. 


His gall is honey-sweet—his honey sour— 
His toil is ease, and yet his calm is painful— 
His griets are pleasant, but his changeiul power 
Makes surety dangerous, yet losses gainful,— 
And high things low, and low things high to tower— 
Weeping to laughter, sense to scorn turns he, 
En toutz erreurs Amour se justifie. 


Aye, Love doth cheat his votaries wofully : 
the nigh is far, what seemeth far is near; 

A hateful face he wears—then suddenly 
He smileth on his humble worshipper ; 

His meckness pride is—pride humility ; 

A wratiful lamb—a gentle lion he, 

En toutz erreurs Amour se justifie. 


Now doth he salvage seem—a meek dove now ; 
O! who can tell all his strange witcherie ! 
For slave is he, yet lord of all below, 
En toutz erreurs Amour se justifie. 


In the next specimen, not only the ca- 
dence of the verse and the metre has, as in the 
preceding, been preserved, but the alternate | 
rhyming throughout is given as in the ori- 


ginal. A version of the greater part of this 
“balade” appeared, about two years since, 
in the Edinburgh Review: it was, however, 
singularly rugged in versification, and in 
some parts incorrect. It may be remarked, 
that the verse in the original is always re- 
markably sweet and flowing ; and it may be 
doubted whether Alain Chartre, or Pierre 
Ronsard himself, ever sang a more graceful 
madrigal :-— 
To what shall I compare thee, merry May? 

Methinks I’ll call thee Paradise, for ne’er 
Chanted the merle and thrush a sweeter lay ; 

Nor greener were the fields, nor flowers more fair: 

Nature hath trickt herself beyond compare ; 
And Venus bids all lovers suit to pay ; 
And none, when Love doth call, should ever answer nay. 


When all around I see how Nature, gay, 
And fresh, and jocund, riseth to repair 

The wrongs of winter, I sigh, Well away! 
For | am overwhelmed with grief and care, 


| orientalist. 





All joyous are, while I alone must fare 





Withouten aught that might my grief alay,— 
Though none, when Love doth call, should ever answer 
nay. 


Aye, I must nettles pluck, not roses gay— 


Chaplet, alas! unmeet for me to wear ; 
Since she who on my heart could pour bright day, 
Poureth but black despair : 
And still she frowns, nor grants my long-urged prayer, 
Nor soothes the griefs that on my heart’s core prey,— 


| Though none, when Love doth call, should ever answer 


nay. 
Yet go, my song, seck out my lady fair, 
With humble boldness suc, and entrance pray ; 
Full well I’ve taught thee, well canst thou declare, 
How, when Love calicth, none can answer nay. 
The third will remind the reader of one 
of Lord Surrey’s ; and with it we shall con- 


| clude :-— 


Even as a frail barque ’neath the raging wind, 
Upon the wide seas, rocketh to and fro, 

Lady, thus quaked my heart, thus tost in mind, 
Heard | that bitter speech which caused my woe: 
That cruel blast hath laid my barque full low ; 

Nor dare | put forth sail ; yet, sure, ’tis said, 

The shipwrecked one is lost, unless he cisallenge aid. 


I’ve read how wise Ulysses cautiously 

Steered onward, fearing much the treacherous main, 
Not for its rocks and quicksands, but lest she, 

The fatal Circe, and the Siren train, 

Should wreck his barque—thus hath one light breath 


siam 
My budding hopes: I stand distrest, dismayed ; 
Yet he that’s wrecked is lost, unless he challenge aid. 


A desolate m»riner of love am I: 
No word of comfort soundeth in mine ear: 
Like salvage lion dost thou scorn reply 
To him who danger threaten’d, wild with fear, 
Still toward the wished-for haven on would steer, 
Though faint, and lost to hope—O! is ’t not said, 


| The shipwrecked one is lost, unless he challenge aid. 


To thee, sweet lady! still 1 turn. To send 
This simple lay, lest thou it scorn, afraid : 
O frown not !—thou alone canst succour lend, 
For / the wrecked one am, and, lady, thou must aid. 
=e 
“ BUTCHER !” “ BAKER!” 

In a sixth-rate lodging-house, in the back- 
room, in the fourth fioor, vegetated Mr. Sadi 
Babel, a great, though yet unacknowledged 
At the time we write, he was 
engaged on a grammar and dictionary of the 
Arabic—a translation into Hindostanee of the 
Economy of Human Life (on the interlinear 


| system,) for the use of the Company’s cadets 
. ’ J ’ 


—an essay on the antiquity and use of Suttees, 
and Exercises in the Syriac, for the scholars 


| of Mrs. Bluestocking’s academy, Peckham 


Rise. ‘These labours were surely enough for 
one set of brains, even though working in the 
inspiring quietude of academic groves: but 


| in Mrs. ——’s lodging-house, the work was 


tremendous. There were about seven diffe- 
rent families, enjoying the sacredness of seven 
different fire-sides, under the same hospitable 
roof, to which Mr. Sadi Babel was the near- 
est inhabitant. Unhappily, no two of the 


families agreed in the respective merits of 


the neighbouring tradesmen; hence each 
circle displayed the ostentation of a separate 
butcher and baker. Mr. Sadi Babel, with 
an indecision distinguishable of his class, had 
not, though he had lived in the house for two 
years, elected either butcher or baker ;— 
hence, the knocker never sounded for “ the 
gentleman at the top of the house.”” Unfortu- 
nately, however, for the peace of our orien- 
talist, the knocker gave a loud and frequent 
summons to every other lodger; but none of 
them wrote eastern grammars, or cared for 
the “ Economy of Human Life.” The noise 
of the knocker was not the only annoyance ; 
and yet that alone destroyed in our scholar 
more thought in its infancy than did King 
Herod ;—for never did a fine idea fly exult- 
ing, like a game bantum on a paling, to the 
top of Sadi Babel's pia mater, than “ rap” 
went the knocker, and down came the thought 





again. We know not if the iron sound alone 
would have been so potent, if unattended by 
the dissyllables—shricked, roared, grunted, 
and growled in every variety of note, ‘ But- 
cher!” “ Baker!” But we think we shall 
best insure the sympathy of our readers to- 
wards Mr Sadi Babel, by arranging in Ex- 
chequer fashion, the average number of his 
grievances, which may stand as follows :— 
Seven Butchers .......+..++e. 7 Knocks and Cries, 
Seven Bakers ..... eeses 7 Knocks and Cries. 
Average baking and hot roll days 
for seven families 7 Knocks and Cries. 


ee eeeeeeee 


Total number of knocks and cries 
of «* Butcher!” “ Baker!"’ per 
diem ccccccccccccccece OE 

Now, let us suppose that a man has one- 
and-twenty ideas a day—(we know that 
many, very many, contrive to do with an 
infinitely less number)—is it not a lament- 
able matter that so many stars should be 
whirled from out the moral system by im- 
pinging on a half-quartern loaf and a neck 
of mutton? The loss and confusion to Mr. 
Sadi Babel were incalculable. He would be 
hard at work—all the lore of the burning 
east would be fusing in his brain, and trick- 
ling, in golden drops, from the stump of his 
pen—when the knock and the two syllables 
would dart though his system like electric 
sparks. Brahma, with all his mystic glories, 
would vanish from the page, and in his 
place, would rise a spectre in a blue apron. 
The fine Arabic character—and no one traced 
it better than Sadi Babel—would lengthen 
into loins and curl into fillets. Scarcely had 
the ghosts vanished, and the mere ink again 
appeared, than another knock—another dis- 
syllable—would shoot through the poor scho- 
lar’s veins,—and he would sit cringing and 
starting, a victim at every fresh assault. Ima- 
gination—that busy fiend in a hungry stomach 
—would give a meaning to the voices not in- 
tended by their owners. One man—at least 
to the mind of poor Sadi Babel—would call 
forth his trade as though in mockery of the 
student's pocket ; another, he thought, would 
have a touch of compassion, a semi-tone of 
sympathy ; in a third there sounded an en- 
couragement—a good-nature worthy of a 
trial. 

Thus would our orientalist sit, ostensibly 
at work, on his grammar or dictionary of the 
Arabic—his Hindostanee edition of the Eco- 
nomy of Human Life—or the Exercises in 
Syriac for Young Ladies; but, really, with 
his mind conversing with the tradesman at 
the door-step, and his eyes rivetted on vision- 
ary legs of mutton. 

At length, amidst the thunderclaps from 
iron knockers—amidst continual pelting 
showers of tantalizing dissyllables, Mr. Sadi 
Babel sent his last proof of his dictionary of 
the Arabic to press, and was now wholly 
bent on his Exercises in the Syriac. The 
dictionary came out, was reviewed, and 
found wanting. ‘Though a work of consider- 
able erudition, it was condemned as a hasty 
and crude production. 

In an evil hour Mr. Sadi Babel looked in 
upon his publisher. He had just cast down 
the damnatory review, was inflated with 
wrath against the luckless orientalist, and he 
abused him from a very copious, though not 
well assorted, vocabulary. 

And what said Mr. Sadi Babel? 

Why, he owned that his work contained 
some errors—“ but,” said he, pacifically to the 
bookseller, and the tears sprang to the scho- 
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lar’s eyes as he spoke, “ how can you expect | of Zamora, for instance, contains only 71,000 


that a man can write with constant ability | inhabitants, while that of Catalonia has more 


and composure, whose ears are continually 
tingling with the cries of ‘ butcher,’ ‘ baker’?” 
J. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW-—STATISTICS OF SPAIN. 


Tue monstrous absurdities put forth by 
the author of an article on Spain, in the last 
number of the Edinburgh Review, have in- 
duced us, with some labour, to prepare a 
short statistical account of that kingdom. 
Our authorities are the Diccionario geogra- 
jico-estadistico of Mifiano, the Diccionario 


fia de Espana of Antillon, and some articles 
in the Correo. Nonsense enough on this 
subject has heretofore appeared in our public 
journals, but it assumes a questionable shape 
when sent forth on the authority of the 
Edinburgh Review. 

The superficial extent of Spain, is by the 
best writers computed at 15,762 square 
leagues (20 to a degree) ; its length from E. 
to W., from the extreme point of Catalonia 
to that of Galicia, is 660 miles; and the 
greatest breadth from N. to S., 580. Ac- 
cording to the Spanish geographers, the Spa- 
nish coast on the Mediterranean, from the 
Straits of Gibraltar to Rosas, in Catalonia, 
is 252 leagues, having 20 principal ports; the 
coast on the Atlantic extends 234 leagues, 
having 63 principal ports. 

It is extremely difficult to determine the 
real amount of the population of Spain. It 
has long been the custom there, to tax the 
towns according to their population. It is 
therefore the interest of the inhabitants, 
to reduce the number as low as possible. 
The best information may perhaps be col- 
lected from the yearly returns made by the 
rectors to their bishops; and after a care- 
ful examination of many of these returns 
and other important documents, Mifiang is 
of opinion that the population of Spain at 

resent exceeds 14 millions. We doubt if he 

e correct in some of the inferences deduced 
from his authorities, but believe that the 
population at the present moment may be 
fairly estimated at 13 millions. 

The civil and ecclesiastical divisions of Spain 
are about as unequal as our own. The province 


than 860,000; Avila has 118,000, while Ga- 
licia exceeds 1,200,000. Each province is 
governed by an Intendente. In the ecclesias- 
tical division, while the archbishopric of 
Toledo contains 811 parishes, and the bishop- 
ric of Calahorra 965, Tarragona has only 
129, and Iviza only 20. ‘There are eight 
archbishops, and fifty-four titular bishops, 
together only sixty-two, although there are 
sixty-five cathedrals ; but Calahorra and Cal- 
zada are united under one bishop; and Al- 


| calé la Real, though considered as a cathe- 





: | dre a titular bishop, and Roda has 
de hacienda of Canga, the excellent Geogra- | deal, hae net 2 Ciuter Bichap, and Reds hes 


no bishop at all. There are also seven 
bishops zn partibus, of whom one is the 
Abbot of Alcalé, another the Abbot of St. 
Ildefonso, and the rest act as auxiliary to 
certain archbishops. ‘The Archbishop of To- 
ledo, for instance, has two, one for Toledo, 
and one for Madrid; and to make our ac- 
count of numbers correct, we may add to 
these the Patriarch of the Indies, who is also 
a bishop. 

There are, in addition, 122 collegiate 
churches, governed by dignitaries, and 187 
chapters in all. There are 2,363 canons, 1,869 
minor canons; there are only 16,481 rectors of 
parishes, although there are 19,186 parishes, 
but they have, in addition, 4,929 curates, 
and 26,499 clergy, without cure of souls. Of 
convents and monasteries there are 2,050, 
with 61,300 monks or friars; of nunneries 
1,070, with 31,300 nuns. 


If the above numbers be compared with 
the account in the Edinburgh Review, it is 
impossible not to wonder at the absurd and 
monstrous exaggerations of the latter. Here 
are bishops, archbishops, auxiliary bishops, 
dignitaries, canons, rectors, priests, monks 
and friars, “ black, white and grey, with all 
their trumpery,” enough in all conscience ; 
and we refer for our authorities to the works 
already mentioned, and the ‘ Guia del estado 
eclesiastico secular y regular de Espajia,’ or 
the ‘ Ecclesiastical Directory of Spain,’ 
where the names of the parties are to be 
found; but the writer in the Edinburgh is 
perfectly insane in his exaggerations, and in 
proof we will submit some few of his asser- 
tions to the test of truth, in a brief table :— 


Church Establishment of Spain, Church Establishment of Spain, 


according to 
the best authorities. 


Archbishops. ...eeeses 


Patriarch of the Indies, and the 


according to 
the Edinburgh Review. 


GB wrcccceses 


Error. 


oO!!! 


Bishops, taking into account the 
G2 weseseeees 654 


Bishops in partibus 
CHAPCTS oo cccccssescccecsece 
Parishes ...... 


Convents and Monasteries...... 3,120...... 


Monks, Friars and Nuns ......92,600 
Rectors, Curates and Clergymen, 47,909 


Now, if the statement in the Edinburgh 
were written in pure simplicity, we think 
Professor Napier had better be on his guard 
— such a contributor in future. We 
admit that the Statistics of Spain are not to 
be collected from every common Geographi- 
cal Dictionary—still a tolerable guess might 
have been made by any rational being; and 
an error of 672 bishops, and above a million 
in the numbers of the clergy, is mere mid- 


187 coeeee 





936 .. 
127,000 


occece 749 
eo» 107,814 


46,000 Monasteries 
«eee 135,000 Convents 177,880!!! 
307,400 


181,000, 
464,091!!! 


. 400,000 .. 

512,000 . 
summer madness. The writer further states, 
that there are 7000 hospitals in Spain. It is 
difficult to know what establishments he 
includes under the general term hospital: 
however, in every sense he is in error, for 


tals, and 188 charitable foundations. There 
are besides, 383 public establishments for 
education, and 168 colleges, 


. 





Here, dismissing the Edinburgh Review, 
we shall conclude our brief notice. Accord- 
ing to the last census, the number of married 
men was one-third less than that of the single 
men, and the number of women exceeded, 
very considerably, both together. There 
were 1,323 grandees, or persons with the 
title of marquis, count, viscount, or baron ; 
402,059 persons having the rank of noble- 
men; 27,243 placemen; 5,883 magistrates 
and advocates ; 9,633 notaries; 13,274 other 
persons connected with the administration of 
justice; 4,346 physicians; 9,772 surgeons; 
3,872 apothecaries; 5,706 veterinary sur- 
geons; 29,900 students; 364,514 landed 
proprietors, cultivating their own lands; 
527,423 tenants; 805,235 labourers; 25.530 
proprietors of sheep; 113,628 shepherds; 
6,824 merchants; 18,851 retail dealers; 
5,899 persons connected with the fine arts, 
and 489,493 manufacturers, handicraftsmen, 
and mechanics. 

We may not have described some of these 
professions very clearly, but it is difficult to 
find a title that shall explain in English an 
office which does not exist in England ; and 
our notice is necessarily hurried.—The value 
of this notice will, we trust, be acknowledged, 
when such statements as we have adduced 
are put forward in such a work as the Edin- 
burgh Review. 

SONNET. 
WHERE are ye gone, O young and feathered 
Hours! 
Who hovered o'er the green world in its prime? 
In what dull Hades will ye sleep, till time 
Bring round the golden year? And you, fair 
flowers, 
Strange lilies with no parent, root, nor seed, 
None save the sudden spring, when first ye fell 
Down like a dream of Paradise, indeed, 
Embroidering every slope and showered dell,— 
Will ye—(in what returning orb or age ?) 
Resume the looks ye wore in our young world, 
Ere yet the serpent round your white leaves 
curled? 
Tell us;—or shall we seek that pagan sage, 
Who once foretold such things must come to 
pass ? 
—Speak thou, immortal old Pythagoras! 


DREAMS, DREAMING, AND DREAMERS. 
[Concluded from page 538.] 


In general, dreams are common-place 
affairs, made out of our recollections or our 
wishes: that which we think much of, we 
dream much of; and we are not, perhaps, 
cheated oftener in slumber by belief, than 
when awake by hope or fear. Many of the 
dreams that have been put on record, may be 
referred to one or other of these sources of 
illusion—how the mind is acted upon by 
them, is another affair. Thus, the nine 
beautiful women that Hesiod saw in a dream, 
were only the nine Muses whom he invoked 
when awake; Clytemnestra’s vision of her 
husband wearing a dragon's head, and ready 
to devour her, was but her conscience taking 
a bodily form; and Gracchus, when medi- 
tating the overthrow of the Roman senate, 


| receiving in a dream a prediction of ap- 
according to the latest reports, there are | 
2,200 general hospitals, 67 foundling hospi- | 


roaching death, merely dreamed of the fate 
his enterprise must have taught him, when 
awake, to anticipate. In modern times, we 
find, under different forms, the same kind of 
dreams that gained attention in pagan days. 
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We have histories of the discovery of trea- 
sure and title deeds—of murders revealed— 
deaths predicted—good or bad fortune point- 
ed out. Grosser forms of superstition may 
be on the wing, but this has yet a strong 
hold on the minds of our peasantry, and 
more especially on the peasantry of Wales; 
I have, myself, shaken the faith of several 
dreamers in this rank of life, by obstinately 
remaining alive after they had severally, in 
their slumbers, prepared my grave. An old 
and faithful servant of the family has received 
strict orders to dream about somebody else, 
or dream in a more agreeable manner ; owing 
to which injunction, it is twelvemonths since 
I was last put in my shroud. Goldsmith has 
made a fine use of this species of credulity 
in his ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ “ telling fortunes 
by the tea-cup” being included in his 
daughters’ accomplishments ; the old lady’s 
dreams, always apropos to her wishes, and the 
Vicar’s own bias towards belief, whilst he 
shelters himself in a grave look and a wise 
saying, are among the touches that make us 


group, and how far we are removed from the 
popular modes and habits of a hundred years 
ago. Were a premium offered by the Hor- 
ticultural Society for the discovery of one of 
this species of Primrose, the most enter- 
prising tourist would fail in the attempt to 
gain it. He might as well look for another 
Sir Roger de Coverley rebuking John 
Matthews in church-time, or for a John 
Matthews bearing the rebuke with reverence. 
Alluding to the ‘Spectator,’ it would seem, 
from a pleasant paper in the seventh volume, 
that dreams, dreaming, and dreamers, were 


then much in vogue, and even amongst people 


who ought to have known better. Addison 
ridicules those whose waking thoughts are 
employed about their sleeping ones, in a 
letter purporting to be addressed to him by 
an onelrocritic, or interpreter of dreams, who 
thus sets forth his claims to skill and credit 
—“T hope I am pretty well qualified for this 
office, having studied by candlelight all the 
rules of art which have been laid down on 
the subject. My great uncle by my wife's 
side, was a Scotch highlander, and second- 
sighted. I have four fingers and two thumbs 
on one hand, and was born on the longest 
night in the year. My christian and sur- 
name begin and end with the same letters. 
I am lodged in Moorfields, in a house that 
for these fifty years has been always tenanted 
by a conjuror.”” The professor then proceeds 
to state what he undertakes to perform. “I 
shall, in the first place, tell those persons 
what they dreamt of, who fancy they never 
dream at all. In the next place, I shall make 
out any dream on hearing a single circum- 
stance of it; and in the last place, shall ex- 
pound to them the good or bad fortune which 
such dreams portend. If they do not pre- 
sage good luck, I shall desire nothing for my 
pains ; not questioning but those who consult 
me will be so reasonable as to afford me 
a moderate share out of any considerable 
estate, profit, or emolument I may discover 
tothem. I interpret to the poor for no- 
thing, on condition that their names may 
be inserted in public advertisements, to 
attest the truth of such my interpretations. 
I set aside one day in the week for lovers; 
and interpret by the year for any gentle- 
man turned of sixty, after the rate of half-a- 
crown per week, with the usual allowances 








for good luck. I have several rooms and 
apartments fitted up at reasonable rates, for 
such as have not conveniences for dreaming 
at their own houses.”’ 

Had Dr. Franklin's paper on ‘ the art of 
procuring pleasant dreams,’ then existed, 
the professor and his pupils would have found 
their labour shortened, for the utilitarian doc- 
tor makes agreeable dreaming a very unspiri- 
tual affair, depending on exercise, temper- 
ance, light bed-clothes, and, above all, fresh 
air; in furtherance of which theory, he tells, 
or invents, the following story: “ It is re- 
corded of Methusalem, who, being the longest 
liver, may be supposed to have best preserved 
his health, that he slept always in the open 
air; for when he had lived five hundred 
years, an angel said to him, ‘ Arise, Methu- 
salem, and build thee an house, for thou shalt 
yet live five hundred years longer.’ But 
Methusalem answered, ‘If I am to live but 
five hundred years longer, it is not worth 
while to build me an house, I will sleep in 


t | the air, as I have been used to do.’” Charles 
feel how real was the simplicity of the whole | 


Lamb, whose fine spirit hovers over so many 
ages without belonging entirely to any one, 
his knowledge being of the present time, his 
tastes and prejudices all coloured with the 
past—Elia, with his innocent hankering 
after old forms of vagabondism that com- 
mend themselves to the free state of the ima- 
gination, but not to the police office of the 


judgment—hasaleaning towards dreams, and | 


boldly proposes to judge of poets by their's. 
This would be too severe an ordeal—it was 
only for Pindar to dream that bees settled 
on his lips and left their honey there ;—this 
instance, however, places us between the 
horns of two theories: Dr. Franklin would 
attribute the dream to Pindar’s sleeping in 
the open air—Charles Lamb would aver that 
it arose from supreme possession of the gift 
of poetry. What were Shakspeare’s dreams? 
they would be worth knowing. What were 
the sleeping visions of Milton?—even better 
worth knowing—since his day-dreams car- 
ried him so immediately amongst celestial 
scenes and natures— 
The helmed cherubim, 
And sworded seraphim. 

One would expect his night visions to be 
grand Hebraic trances. J/e appears to have 
thought with Charles Lamb, for, in L’Alle- 
gro, not satisfied with ‘ dewy- feathered 
sleep,” he solicits ‘ some strange mysterious 
dream.” Shakspeare, who was entirely a 
man made up of sympathy with his fellow 
men, represents Queen Mab dispensing 
dreams according to the dreamer’s profes- 
sion: and this may do very well for the poet 
—the divine—the lover—the soldier—or the 
traveller—but what is to become of worthy 
people whose professions and callings are 
less connected with mind and imagination ? 
Must the druggist have his nights as well 


as days impregnated with unsavory drugs? | 
must his sleep be brayed in a mortar? must | 


his dreams be decoctions of senna? Again, 
must the ears of the poor schoolmaster be 
vexed, even in slumber, with undelectable 
Delectus?—and his scholars, imps as they 
are in the day-time, may not darkness be 
suffered to change them into the admirable 
urchins we meet with in books, and never in 
real life? exquisite little reasoners—wrang- 
lers for truths, not apples—and delighting in 
general knowledge far more than in ginger- 
bread? The London Magistrate, may he 








not in visions dwell amongst honest men ?— 
Must even Morpheus be leagued with Mr. 
Peel's policemen, and bring before him an 
array of pickpockets? Shakspeare’s rule will 
not bear general application—it is the rule 
of contrary, not the rule of practice. 

Margaret of Navarre, a queen and woman 
of letters, considered striking dreams as an 
appendage of high rank; lixe Washington 
Irving's retired citizen, she conceived that 
the Deity was, of necessity, on the side of the 
government, even if she did not go so far as 
the French marchioness, who thought that 
He must like human prayers according to 
the elegance of their language. ‘The Al- 
mighty,” says this regal interpreter of visions, 
“ particularly protects the great, and gives 
them secret forewarnings of future events, 
be they good or bad.” Then follows an anec- 
dote of Catherine de Medicis, who dreamed 
of the victory of Jarnac the night before the 
battle was fought, she lying ill of a fever at 
Metz. “ For myself,” adds her daughter, 
“T declare, that every signal accident of my 
life, happy or otherwise, has always been 
presaged to me by a dream or some other 
method.” Voltaire, the antipodes of the 
devout and credulous princess, was not able 
to shake himself entirely free from an im- 
pression, that there might be more in dreams 
than comported with his philosophy; and 
many an esprit fort went incognito to the 
celebrated devineresse who lived in Paris to- 
wards the close of the last century, con- 
sulting her on their fate, intrigues, and 
probable length of life. This is readily 
accounted for—so long as the human mind 
retains apprehensions of death, it must also 
retain a painful curiosity concerning the 
future ; on this apprehension, and this curio- 
sity, soothsayers have in all ages founded 
their fortune and reputation. Astrologers 
were always better paid than astronomers, 
—those who flattered human pride, by repre- 
senting the stars as interested in human 
affairs, than those who represented them as 
simply fulfilling a passive and appointed 
course. Nor is such ambition limited to 
great estates or great minds; if aking or a 
general have been interested, in supposing, 
from the flight of an eagle, that celestial in- 
telligences were aroused for his support, 
many an old washerwoman has derived dig- 
nity from a strange dream, fancying with 
Sir Roger de Coverley, that ‘there is some- 
thing in it.” She has been her own sooth- 
sayer, and, by deceiving herself, saved her- 
self the expense of being deceived. 

JESTS FROM THE ANTIQUE. 
EPIGRAMS FROM THE ANTHOLOGY. 
Love and Wine. 
When Cupid at first my young heart tried to 
seize on, 

I baffled the urchin with wisdom and reason : 
He united with Bacchus, and then, by my vath, 


I speedily yielded a captive to both. 
To a Bald-headed Slanderer. 
I will not scold for all your airs, 
To heed me you're too dull ; 
But from my soul I praise the hairs 
That fled your wicked skull. 
On a Miser. 
In money rich, in spirit poor, 
Thou sordid slave of pelf; 
The riches to thine heirs are sure, 
The misery to thyself. 
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On a Man with a large Beard. 
That beard so thick, so strong, so coarse, 
Amazes every gazer ; 
Your barber must procure perforce 
A scythe, and not a razor. 


On a large Nose. 
For every implement of trade 
I swear that Castor’s nose is made: 
A spade for digging, scythe for mowing ; 
When he’s asleep, a trumpet blowing; 
An anchor sure to hold its ground, 
A plough to which no match is found, 
A hook with ready bait for fish, 
A fork and spoon to sweep the dish ; 
Builders may use it as a prop, 
Farmers as harrow for the crop ; 
Twill serve as battle-axe in war, 
Or when at home the gates will bar; 
Ever prepared, himself he shows, 
For every implement’s his nose. 


Another. 
To name small from great is the plan 
That all our grammarians propose ; 
So we must not say nose of this man, 
But, in justice, say man of this nose. 
Ona bad Physician. 
You seek for revenge on your insolent foe— 
Invoke not the powers of evil— 
As a patient to Simo persuade him to go— 
Your revenge is complete, for he’ll very soon 
know 
That the doctor is worse than the devil. 


MEMOIR OF SHELLEY. 
[Concluded from p. 537.) 


| 
Suettey, though an outcast from his 


family, the continual object of the persecu- 


tion of the press, and a mark for the calumny | 
and detraction of the world, imbibed none of | 


the gloom and misanthropy common to little 


minds: on the contrary, we can trace in | 


his works no anger or dissatisfaction with 
the world—none of the fret or fever of dis- 
appointed ambition: every line he wrote 
breathes a spirit of benevolence, a love for the 
whole creation, animate and inanimate. Al- 
most any but a Promethean spirit would 
have sunk under the weight of his misfortunes 
and injuries, and that past events should 
occasionally cast their shadows over him, was 
natural; but nothing could long ruffle the 
azure and calm depths of his soul. 


Shelley had at command the same weapons | 
which Byron used: but he disdained the arm | 
of satire, and treated his critics with a noble 


scorn; he says to one of them— 


The grass may grow in wintry weather 
As soon as hate in me. 


Byron had more of the cynicism of Ape- 


mantus than the real sense of injury that 
drove Timon into misanthropy. ‘This is 


perceptible in all his writings—that Shelley | 
could wield a lash of brenze for others, he | 


proved in Adonais, and not excepting even 
the strongest lines of our English Juvenal, 
Churchill, perhaps the stanzas on Keats’s 
Reviewer cut nearer to the bone than any 
in our language. Among the few satirical 
poems he wrote, was one on the Court of 


Chancery, on being robbed of his children; 
but, great as his wrongs were, even this he | 


never published, though it should have found 
a place among his posthumous works. This 
satire was an abstraction, but of awful power. 
Another I will give on two politicians, of 
whom Lord Castlereagh, whom he used to call 
Ilvpyoavat, was one :— 











Similes. 

As from an ancestral oak 

Two empty ravens sound their clarion, 
Yell by yell, and croak by croak, 
When they scent the noonday smoke 

Of fresh human carrion ;— 
As two gibbering night birds flit 

From their bowers of deadly yew, 
Through the night to frighten it, 
When the morn is in a fit, 

And the stars are none or few :— 


As a sharkand dog-fish wait 
Under an Atlantic isle, 

For the negro-ship, whose freight 

Is the theme of their debate, 
Wrinkling their red gills the while— 

Are ye, two vultures sick for battle, 
Twoscorpions under one wet stone, 

Two bloodless wolves whose dry throats rattle, 

Two crows perched on the murrained cattle, 
‘Two vipers tangled into one. 


His longest satirical work was a comic 
drama in imitation of Aristophanes, entitled, 


‘(Edipus Tyrannus, or, Swellfoot the Ty- | " an 
| physical, are far beyond the capacities of the 


rant.’ It was printed somewhere in the City, 
and suppressed on the day of publication by 
the desire of the then Lord Mayor, who was 
acquainted with a friend of Shelley's, who 


had superintended the press. Many passages | 


in this drama are parodied from Sophocles, 
and the choruses are truly Aristophanic. ‘The 


Queen is there designated by Pasiphaé, and, | 


like Io, persecuted by a swarm of gad-flies, 
meaning her spies and informers. ‘The chorus, 
which traces her wanderings over the world, 
is very humorous, and, in parts, full of poetry, 


; and begins thus :— 


With a Ha, and a Hum, 
We come! we come! 
From the ends of the earth— 
In some of the scenes, the swinish multitude 
are introduced before the monarch. But I 
have altogether forgotten the plot. 
Yet, though Shelley despised the sort of 
criticism with which he was all his life as- 


sailed, he was not insensible to the injustice | 


of the world. But what could he expect from 
the reviewers, after telling them almost in the 


outset of his career that the system of review- | 


ing was incompatible with poetry, and sprung 
up in that torpid interval when poetry was 
not ;-—that Longinus and Homer could never 
have existed together, &e.—was it not na- 
tural that he should be attacked? Yet, writ- 
ing with the hell of reviews before his eyes, 
nothing could ever induce him to throw a bone 


to the Cerberuses—to change one tittle or iota | 


in order to deprecate theiranimosity. Nor was 
it vanity or longing after fame, the common 


incentives of authors, which made him con- | 


tinue to publish. However visionary might 
be Shelley's theories of reform, they sprung 


from a mind in which selfishness never en- | 
tered—a mind ardently devoted to what he | 


considered the vital interests of humanity. 
I look upon most of his poems to be a comment 


on the Phedo and Republic of Plato, and | 


that they have a tendency to promote liberty, 
and with it that greatest and best of truths, 
the immortality of the soul. The sincerity 


of his opinions, however erroneous, was proved | 


by the willingness with which he submitted 


to obloquy and reproach, in order to inculeate | 


them. Shelley attributed the vice and misery 
of mankind—the degradation of the many 
for the benefit of the few—to an unnatural 
state of society—to a general misgovernment 
in its rulers—to the superstition and bigotry 
of a mercenary and insincere priesthood. 
With a poet’s eye he foresaw a millennium— 
the perfectability ofthe human race, when man 


would be happy, free, high, and majestical. 


| him as it was untrue of Socrates. 


: labour. 


Pure and moral himself, loving virtue for 
her own sake, and not from fear, he thought 
no other ties were necessary than the ‘Te- 
straints imposed by a consciousness of right 


and wrong implanted in our natures, and 


could not see that in the present state of the 
world, and in the default of education, such 


| a system was fallacious. 


His tenets, therefore, should have been 
looked at as those of Owen of Lanark are 
with us, or those of St. Simon in France, as 


| the aspirations of the philanthropist ; and the 
critic might have said with Maddalo— 


You talk Utopias, 
instead of calumniating the man and attri- 
buting to his speculations the desire of cor- 
rupting youth, which could be as little said of 
Besides, 
it should have been considered that works so 
abstruse, so subtle, so profound and meta- 


many, and can only be thoroughly com- 
prehended by those who have made the 
Platonic philosophy the study of their lives, 
Even the Quarterly reviewers, in 1810, con- 
fessed that there was no danger in his 
writings. 

Shelley lived in a world of his own, and, 
believing with Berkley only in the existence 


| of mind, it was with an effort to himself that 


he descended to matter and the realities of 
life ;-—hence, he used to say, that ‘The Cenci’ 
was a heavy task, and produced with infinite 
Yet he proved in that tragedy no 
less an acquaintance with the workings of the 
human mind than he had done in displaying 
the secret springs of nature. He laboured at 
his ‘ Charles I.’ for months, and yet made little 


| progress, whilst ‘‘The Revolt of Islam’ only 


occupied six months, and the ‘ Prometheus 
Unbound’ fewer weeks. 

It was said of Heraclitus, by Socrates, that 
where he understeod his works he found 
them magnificent, and where he did not, he 
supposed them to be equally so. Thus, the 


| subtlety of Shelley’s poetry escapes from 
; common intellects—the brilliancy of his ideas, 


the prodigality of his imagination is lost on 
common minds. His talents were developed 
by an unwearied and unceasing cultivation. 
Poetry was not the amusement, it was the 
serious occupation of his life—the object of 
his waking and dreaming thoughts. He ex- 
ercised the severest self-criticism on every 
thing he wrote, and his MSS., like that of 
Tasso at Ferrara, are scarcely decipherable. 
It has been supposed also, that Byron im- 
provised his poems. ‘This is a great mistake, 
and I am told, that in the Proofs sent him, 
he made what the painters call innumerable 
** Pentimentos.”’ 

Shelley, as a poet, stands alone. He is to 
be tried by the test of no other writer. Like 
Byron, he belongs to no school. The world 
now begins to do him justice, and assign him 
the place he deserves—a niche by the side of 
his friend. Byron could set bounds to his 
imagination, control it at will. Shelley was 
carried away by his. Byron shuddered at 
the name of Swift, and was always, but with- 
out cause, terrified at the idea of ending life 
in madness or idiotism. Insanity hung as by 
a hair suspended over the head of Shelley. 

The Greeks were right about ‘Trophonius’s 
Cave. No man was ever a great poet who 
had not, as Shakspeare says, a fine frenzy. 
Almost all Shelley’s and Byron’s finest things 
were written under the effects of a temporary 
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derangement. Perhaps few will agree with 
me in thinking Shelley the second master 
spirit of the age. His creations remind me 
of the ideal beauty of some of Raphael's 
Madonnas. Byron’s, of Titian’s Venuses. 
Shelley's figures possess all the classical truth 
that distinguished Nicholas Poussin’s, whilst 
his landscapes combine Martin's wild ima- 
ginations with Turner’s gorgeous sunsets 
filled with deepening gold. Byron could be 
a Salvator or a Claude. Both, like Guido, 
could give to every subject they touched a 
portion of their own elastic minds—convert 
everything into beauty. Neither Byron nor 
Shelley would have been the poets they were, 
but for a certain poetical education. They 
both drank their inspiration from true and 
pure sources—from all the wild and the won- 
derful and the beautiful of nature. ‘The me- 
mory of Switzerland was ineffaceable in both. 
In his books Shelley used to scrawl pines and 
alpine summit raised upon alpine summit, 
only to be sealed by the Oceanides, with some 
spectral being stalking from peak to peak. 

It was the imagination directed the pen, 
and he was himself unconscious of what he 
was tracing. It was said of De Lamartine and 
Delavigne, that if one could have swallowed 
the other, they would have made the greatest 
(I do not mean in size) of French Poets. 
So with Shelley and Byron: each wanted what 
the other possessed, to have made a paragon. 

It is to be lamented that Shelley did not 
live to complete his ‘ Triumph of Life,’ com- 
posed in the fatal gulph of Spezia, or in the 
caverns that indent that romantic coast. It is 
unhappily a fragment, and, in its present 
arrangement, very obscure. 
that, im his hands at least, ‘‘Terza Rima’ is 
well adapted to our language. I made a sin- 
gular discovery some time ago in reading a 
favourite author of mine, Cardan—that this 
vision of Shelley’s, by a strange coincidence 
(for I am convinced he never saw the 
work), should have been nearly the same as 
Cardan’s, as will be seen by,the following 
extracts :— 

Methinks I sate beside a public way, 
And a great stream 
Of people there were hurrying to and fro, 
All hastening onward, but none seemed to know 
Whither : 
Old age and youth, manhood and infancy, 
Vith steps towards the tomb, 

Cardan, in his chaste Latinity, says— 

“ Tiluscente Aurora, visus sum toto humano 
genere, maximaque turba mulierum, non 
solum ac virorum sed puerorum atque infan- 
tium, juxta radicem montis qui mihi a dextera 
erat, currere. Cum, admiratione captus, unum 
a turba interrogarem, quonam omnes tam 
precipiti cursu tenderemus ; «fd mortem, re- 
spondit.”” 

It is to be lamented that no bust or por- 
trait exists of Shelley, though the infinite 
versatility and play of his features would have 
baffled either sculpture or painting. His frame 
was a mere tenement for spirit, and in every 
gesture and lineament showed that intellectual 
beauty which animated him. There was in 
him a spirit which seemed to defy time, and 
suffering, and misfortune. He was twenty- 
nine when he died, but he might have been 
taken for nineteen. His features were small; 
the upper part not strictly regular. The 
lower had a Grecian contour. He did not 


look so tall as he was, his shoulders being a | 


little bent by study and ill health. Like So- 
crates, he united the gentleness of the lamb 


He has proved | 








| divorce is readily effected. ‘Their food is limited | 4.1 oes of generosity we will mention them. 


| 
| 


with the wisdom of the serpent—the playful- | 
ness of the boy with the profoundness of the 
philosopher. In argument he was irresistible, 
always calm and unruftled; and in eloquence 
surpassed all men I have ever conversed with. 
Byron was so sensible of his inability to 
cope with him, that he always avoided coming 
to any trial of their strength; for Shelley was 
what Byron could not be, a close, logical and 
subtle reasoner, much of which he owed to 
Plato, whose writings he used to call the 
model of a prose style. He was not likely to 
have lived long. His health had been 
paired by what he had undergone, and by the 
immoderate use he once made of landanum. 
He was, besides, narrow chested, and subject 
toa complaint which, from day to day, mig! 
have cut him off. Its tortures were excruciat- 
ing, but, during his worst 
saw him peevish or out of humour—indeed, 


un Angelo. 
But thou art fled, 
Like some fair exhalation,— 
The brave, the gentle, and the beautiful, 
The child of grace and genius : 
Thou canst no longer know or love the shapes 
Of this phantasmal scene, who have to thee 
Been purest ministers; who are, alas! 
Now thou art not. 

These affecting lines would have furnished 
his most appropriate epitaph. 
been able to read them without applying them 
to Shelley, or his tribute to the memory of 
Keats, without, under the name of Adonais, 
impersonating the companion of my youth. 


There was, unhappily, too much similarity in | 
the destinies of Keats and Shelley: both were 


victims to persecution—both were marked out 
for the envenomed shafts of invidious critics 
—and both now sleep together in a foreign 
land. Peace to their manes! 


THE CHARRUA INDIANS. 


Art a late meeting of the Academy of the Arts 
and Sciences in Paris, the Minister of the Ma- 
rine announced the arrival of one of the natives 
of this savage race at Brest, and, at the same 
time, presented a memoir respecting them, 


| which had been drawn up by Captain Barral, 


who brought the stranger to Europe. 

It appears, from this memoir, that the Char- 
ruas inhabit the banks of the Uraguay, on the 
northern frontier of the Monte-Videan republic ; 
and that, formerly, their hostility was so for- 
midable, as to occasion the Spaniards, as the 
Chevalier @’ Azara himself admits, a greater loss 
of men than fell in the conquest of Mexico and 
Peru together. They have neither been civilized, 
nor entirely subdued, to the present hour. They | 
are excellent horsemen, ride without cloth or 
saddle, despise European arms, and use a spear 
from ten to twelve feet long, a lacet or noose, a | 
bow, or a common sling, for all offensive or de- 
fensive purposes. Their bodies are covered | 
with vermin, and not a woman amongst them 
ever thinks of washing either herself or her | 
clothes ; indeed, it is not possible to conceive a 
more disgusting object than one of these savages. 
Yet nature has endowed them with a handsome 
person, regular features, and fine black eyes ; 
but their aspect is ferocious. They marry very | 
young, and have a plurality of wives; but a 


to beef and horse-flesh, raw or half-roasted, 
ostrich eggs,and partridges ; and their favourite | 
beverage is Chicha, a species of brandy, which 
they mix with fermented honey and water. 
Branches of trees, covered with ox and horse 
hides, form their habitations, which are dens of 
disgusting filth. Atthe decease of their parents 


im- | 


spasms, I never | 


I have never | 


or adult brethren, the females of the family cut 
off a piece of one of their fingers at the upper- 
most joint, beginning with the little finger ; and 
besides this visible token of affliction, they plunge 
their departed relative’s spear or knife into 
various parts of their arms, bosoms, and sides ; 
keeping their cabins closely for days together, 
whilst the mourning lasts, and using rigid ab- 
stinence. ‘the husband does not bewail the 
loss of his wife; but when a son iuses his father, 
he has a reed driven through his flesh, from the 
elbow to the shoulder, in which state he observes 
the customary period of mourning—passing the 
first night in a hole, buried as deep as his breast. 
The next day he draws the reed outof his arm, and 
then remains for two days longer without either 
eating or drinking: he lives another fortnight on 
light food; and at the end of that time has com- 
pleted his course of lamentation. These In- 
dians, as Azara affirms, are unacquainted with 
either singing or dancing, and are destitute of 


2 , | any religion whatever, or of any laws or leaders. 
as an Italian said to me, he was veramente 


They bear relentless hatred to the Christians, 
whom they consider as their worst enemy. ‘Their 
whole government consists in occasional meet- 
ings of the heads of families; and they act in 
concert when any warlike enterprise is in hand. 


| The men roam in a state of nature, or wear a 


poncho ; and the female is clad in a calico gar- 
ment, which is generally pilfered from their 
fathers or husbands. ‘The Charruas have de- 
stroyed the ancient Yarou and Bohannés In- 
dians, and incorporated the Minnanes with 
their own race. Every attempt to domesticate 
or civilize them has failed. ‘The native, Mutaojo, 
whom Capt. Barral has brought over with him, 
would never work whilst on board; and, when- 
ever pressed to do so, began crying, and roaring 
out, “I’m a poor fellow—a poor fellow!” He 
was eager after raw meat—took a special liking 
to the master of the vessel, and thought that he 
vas paying him a compliment, by promising to 
ease him of his wife when he reached France. 
His great anxiety was to know whether such a 
thing as a forse was to be found in that quarter 
of the globe. 
OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Tur clamour of electioneering has drowned 
the song of the bard, and lessened the dread 
of the cholera; old Lydgate says, that dis- 
cord is the bane of literature and art, and we 
have it in full action: the contest rages far 
and wide in country and in town; and astrong 
fear has come upon electors, that the reform 
bill will disfranchise them for seven long 
years. ‘There seems little hope of the coun- 
try’s coming to itself before the spring. In 
the midst of these heart-burnings, it is pleas- 
ing to hear of deeds of kindness in matters of 
literature : Lord Milton has, we understand, 
bestowed on John Clare, the Northampton- 
shire poet, a handsome house, with a garden 
and large orchard, amounting in all to six or 
seven acres, and when this is considered, in 


| addition to a small annuity—some thirty 


pounds per year or so—we are bound, not 
only to praise Lord Milton, but put his name 
down among the public benefactors to the 
muse. The Ettrick Shepherd has a farm, 
value an hundred a year or thereabouts, at 
the rate of an annual sixpence, from the Duke 
of Buecleuch—when we hear of other in- 


A statue, in memory of Sir Thomas Stam- 
ford Raffles, formerly Governor of Java, has 
just been erected in Westminster Abbey, be- 


| side the monument of the last of the Lords de 


Courcy. It is as large as life, and from the 
chisel of Chantrey: the posture is easy and 
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graceful ; the face is turned slightly upwards, 
and the whole has a fine air of repose and 
meditation. The pedestal is at once compact 
and beautiful; the artist is as much of a 
master in these things as he is in the higher 
department of his profession. Commissions 
for works of art are, in these days, far from 
numerous: some artists of talent can barely 
live. 

Mr. Mason, nothing daunted by his re- 
verses, is said to have made engagements for 
the ensuing season. It is also reported in the 
morning papers, that he has been refused 
permission to give German operas in No- 
vember and December: and we know that 
some of the nobility have expressed their 
unwillingness to subscribe if other than 
Italian operas are given in the regular season; 
so that the refusal of the Lord Chamberlain 
on the one part, and the objections of the 
subscribers to the Italian Opera on the other, 
amount toa prohibition, and Mr. Mason is 
thus cruelly prevented from the best chance 
he had of recovering his lost fortune, and the 
English public shut out from the most intel- 
Jectual of musical enjoyments. Surely there 
is a remedy for this. Let Mons. Chellard 
and his confreres collect a good company, 
and engage one of the summer theatres, and 
they may rely on a liberal subscription and 
public support. Zauberflote, Faust, Jesson- 
da, Der Templer, Joseph, Deux Journées, 
with a repetition of 'reyschiitz and Fidelio, 
given successively, would be equally attrac- 
tive to musician and amateur. 





FINE ARTS 





The Byron Gallery, No. 11, Smith, Elder & Co. 
Tuts is a work of considerable elegance; some 
of the designs are beautiful; they are, one and 
all, well engraved ; and we have no apprehension 
of its being otherwise than welcome to all the 
admirers of Byron. The lady whose charms 
gave young Mazeppa his rough ride into the 
Ukraine is lovely and alluring; the same may 
almost be said of the fair one in Parisina, though 
she certainly was no judge of handsome limbs 
if she admired those of her lover. ‘The dame 
who “walks in beauty,’’ would walk more se- 
curely were she fairly on the ground; she is in 
a motion something between walking and flying, 
and her armful of uncombed locks must be op- 
pressive: nevertheless she is beautiful—more 
so than the angels who are looking at her. 
The Hunchback ought never to have been 
painted, besides, the original is not natural; a 
mother loves the deformed of her children better 
than she loves the straight. The young ladies, 
rising with the angelic lovers into the air, in the 
presence of the astonished Japhet, are not 
wholly to our taste—they are pretty, but de- 
ficient in sentiment. We have said all the good 
and all the harm we can conscientiously say of 
this work—we need not add that we wish it 
well. 





Frank Howara’s Spirit of the Plays of Shakspeare, 
No. XXIII. Cadell. 
To show the spirit of Shakspeare in material 
shape and form, is a flight beyond the power of 
all painters; there is, however, now and then, 
an air of originality about these speculations of 
Mr. F. Howard, which redeems the extravagant 
proportions of some of the figures; he is however 
nothing like so defined and so simple as Flaxman, 
and he is less wild than the German illustrations of 
Goethe. We are glad to see such a work, never- 
theless: it keeps up the great battle which the 
poetic genius of art is maintaining against the 
demon of portraiture—likenesses of all kinds— 





including those of cows and horses and setter- 
dogs, which are in high request with the good 
people of this island. 





Views of Benares. Second Series. Eleven plates. 
By James Princeps, Esq. F.R.S. Smith, El- 
der & Co. 

Tus we consider to be a valuable work; the 

views are chiefly architectural, and are executed 

with no little taste and skill. There is a gothic 
air about eastern architecture—a sort of pictu- 
resque splendour, which is exceedingly beautiful 
in the eyes of all who are content to admire 
what is fair of itself, without inquiring if it be 
in conformity with the canons of academic 
taste. Whosoever thinks that there is nothing 
lovely under the sun unless it reminds one of 

Greece, had better not meddle with these bits 

of eastern magnificence ; but those who are less 

critical in their tastes will enjoy, as we have 
done, these-eleven views vastly, and long to see 
more. 


Earl Grey, from Life, on stone. By F. W. 
Wilkin. 

Tue drawing is beautiful, and the resemblance 

to the original great; the flesh is undulating 

and natural, and, altogether, we have seldom 

seen, save from the hand of the same artist, any 


| lithographed likeness which has pleased us 





more. 


Progressive Drawing Book. By Childs. Nos. I. 

If. III. and IV. Dobbs & Co. 
TueEseE little cheap things are filled with all 
manner of designs, suitable for young begin- 
ners, and, we doubt not, may be employed pro- 
fitably; but in these days we have too many 
facilities; we see through the spectacles of 
other men, and enter into no strict bonds of 
friendship with Nature. No one will ever learn 
anything rightly in art who will not see for 
himself. 


Her Imperial Majesty Alexandra Empress of 
Russia. Painted by George Dawe, Esq. R.A. 
and engraved for the Court Magazine. 

Tuere are critics and men of taste in this land 

who say that Dawe is the greatest of all our 

historical painters; we shall not pause to dis- 
cuss the point; the portrait before us is well 
enough, and such as one would pass without 
remark in an exhibition, unless we happened to 
be told that the lady was an Empress, and the 
happy painter a member of the Royal Academy. 





MUSIC 





Beauties of Byron. The poetry selected (by 
permission of Mr. Murray) from the works 
of the Right Hon. Lerd Byron; the music by 
Alexander Lee. 

Mr. Lee seldom soars successfully beyond the 
simple and sentimental ballad. In this collec- 
tion of eight songs, in a variety of styles, written 
within the power and compass of amateurs with 
ordinary voices, we are most pleased with the 
natural and touching simplicity of No. 2, ‘There's 
not an eye will weep for me.’ In some of the 
others, a greater diversity of harmony would 
have given additional force. 





Still through the hour. 

Oh! bravest ; ever dearest! By Meyerbeer. 
THESE two cavatinas from ‘ Robert le Diable,’ 
are in fact the first and last movements of the 
grand scena of Isabella, in the second act, pub- 
lished separately without the chceur de dames. 
Few amateurs, we imagine, can execute the ar- 
peggio passages, which, when sung by Cinti, we 
were much delighted with. The first is an ele- 
gant andantino; the second an allegretto a 
l’Espagnole, 





Reform ; a Patriotic Song. Words by C. James, 
Esq.; music by M. A. Ivimey. 

The Gallant Grey ; a Song of the Time. 

In these chansons de circonstances, as our French 
neighbours call such songs, the music is but 
a secondary consideration, and is seldom worth 
criticising. : 

Louise ; a canzonet. Music by Charles Smith. 
Mr. Smith is the author of ‘ Oh softly sleep, my 
baby boy,’ one of the most popular of English 
ballads. If ‘ Louise’ be less original, it is not 
less worthy for the truth of musical expression, 





The eyes of my Love are as blue as the sky. Music 
by H. R. Bishop. 

Tue melody is graceful and easy; the accom- 

paniments and harmony are suitable to the cha- 

racter of the composition. 





The Prayer before Battle. A celebrated quartet 
translated from a poem by Korner ; music by 
C. M. Von Weber. 

Tuts ‘prayer’ is classically arranged for four 

voices, and would, when well executed, havea 

solemn and religious effect. It is said, that the 
adaptation of the poem, ‘ The Lyre and Sword,’ 
from which this prayer is extracted, first brought 

Weber into general notice. 





A Theoretical and Practical Introduction to the 
Art of Tuning the Pianoforte. By J. Hamilton, 


Tue pianoforte student will here find the neces- 
sary information for tuning his instrument, in- 
telligibly compressed into a cheap pamphlet. 
To persons residing in remote parts of the 
country, where the visit of professional tuners 
are few and far between, this small treatise wi!l 
be found serviceable. 








THEATRICALS 





HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


Mr. Sheridan Knowles’s play of ‘ The Hunch- 
back,’ was transferred to these boards on Mon- 
day last. It has long since been amply re- 
viewed, both as play and poem, in this paper; 
the changes in the personations of some of the 
principal characters are therefore all that we 
have, upon the present occasion, to notice. To 
give precedence to the lady—the part of Julia, 
heretofore sustained with so much credit by 
Miss Fanny Kemble, is now in the hands of Miss 
Phillips, of Drury Lane Theatre, who has been 
engaged expressly for the purpose. It is im- 
possible to avoid comparison, but justice com- 
pels us to say that Miss Phillips suffers nothing 
by it. She has doubtless seen Miss Kemble’s 
performance of the character, but she has evi- 
dently had the good sense not to look at it with 
a view either to avoidance or imitation. She 
has studied the character from itself, and plays 
it from herself. The sum has been done two 
different ways by two different arithmeticians, 
and the correctness of both has been proved, by 
the result being the same. It is a formidable 
undertaking to play a part of this consequence 
when another has previously established herself 
so firmly in it with the town—and Miss Phil- 
lips evinced her sense of this by her want of 
self-possession in the early scenes. The ap- 
plause and encouragement bestowed on her, 
however, very soon restored her to that proper 
confidence which real talent ought always to feel 
in itself, and the audience went heart and hand 
with her to the end. If Miss Phillips’s per- 
formance was here and there less powerful and 
less impassioned than Miss Kemble’s, it was, 
upon the whole, more feminine, and conse- 
quently, perhaps, more true to nature; and 
there was a depth and an intensity of feeling 
about it which amply compensated for any little 
deficiency in other respects. During the third, 
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fourth and fifth acts, the workings of the mind 
were admirably depicted on the countenance, 
and, altogether, our impression is, that Miss 
Phillips, from her performance of this part, is 
entitled to, and will obtain, an honorary step in 
her profession. The mistaken rapidity of utter- 
ance which destroyed the effect of the great 
speech in the fifth act, has, no doubt, ere this, 
been corrected—but it is our duty to mention 
it—as well as the objectionable low-comedy 
flouncing about the stage which succeeded it. 
We observed no other faults. The part of 
Master Walter is generally known to have been 
written for Mr. Farren—at least Mr. Farren 
was to have played it, if the Drury Lane ma- 
nagement had not had the wisdom to let the 
finest drama of modern times slip through its 
fingers. It detracts nothing from the gigantic 


talent of Mr. Farren, to say that he has not | 


produced any very great impression in it. His 
not having done so, simply proves that it wasa 
mistake to suppose the part an effective one. 
It is evidently not so—we admit that we fell, 
with others, into the mistake, and acknowledge 
that Mr. Macready exercised a sound judgment 
when he declined Master Walter, and offered to 
act Sir Thomas Clifford. Mr. Farren was admi- 
rably dressed, and did his, which is the, utmost 
with his part; but any actor of good sense and 
distinct delivery might do very nearly as much. 
Mr. Vining replaced Mr. Abbott in Modus— 
the part suits him, and he played with spirit 
and effect. Miss Taylor has got into great 
favour in this play—and deservedly so—but 
her habit of stooping has increased upon her to 
such an extent that, not being in the orchestra, 
we seldom saw her face. She doubled herself 
up so neatly, that we were afraid every now and 
then that she was going to put herself by, a 
proceeding which her professional merits would 
have caused us to regret. If she won’t take a 


friendly hint, straighten herself a little, and give | 


up playing her own double, we really must send 
her an anonymous drill-serjeant. Mr. Cooper 
was drawn to serve as Mr. Charles Kemble’s 
substitute in Sir Thomas Clifford. He followed 
his predecessor’s steps, and at about his usual 
distance. We could not but miss Mr. Kemble’s 
cultivated delivery of the beautiful poetry in the 
second scene—yet Mr. Cooper was, as usual, 
upright, downright, sensible, and straightfor- 
ward, in his management of the part, and he 
was much applauded. Both he and Mr. Kemble 
are, to our thinking, far too real in the humility 
of their bearing, as the secretary, towards the 
culprit Julia. The two servants were well 
played by Mr. Harley and Mr. J. Cooper, but 
not better than by Messrs. Meadows and Barnes. 
Talking of Barns always reminds us of the 
Haymarket scenery. ‘The best part of it is so 
badly painted, that it is not wonderful that any- 
body should feel justified in touching it up. 
The fats here evidently paint one another, and 
the best thing they could do would be to take 
their wings and fly away. There was so little 
room left at the first wing, that every exit which 
had to be made that way was spoiled. A little 
attention would obviate this, and it is a pity that 
it should not be thought worth while to give it. 
Again, there was a much more geueral move to 
town here, between the first and second acts, than 
there was at Covent Garden, or than the author 
contemplated—for the very wings which assist- 
ed to form the garden of Master Walier’s coun- 
try house, were packed up and forwarded to 
adorn his town one. A little paint would 
obviate this absurdity, though it might be so 
badly laid on as to create another. The 
* Hunchback’ was extremely well received, and 
though bad in point of painting, it will, we hope 
and expect, prove good in drawing. 

We are obliged to see so many pieces once, 
that we abstain, generally, upon principle, from 
seeing any twice. It was in pursuance of this 








rule that we had not intended to see ‘ Second 
Thoughts’ a second time—but on “ second 
thoughts” we changed our mind. It is open to 
cavil here and there—that is, it might have been 
better—but it is easy to be a prophet of the 
past. It is, as it stands, a capital bit of fun. 
All concerned act well in it, and Mr. Farren is 
so rich, so racy, so exquisite, that all who do 
not go to see him are in one respect to be 
pitied—in another to be envied. Pitied that 
they should miss witnessing so admirable a per- 
formance, and envied because they cannot be 
in want of a hearty laugh. 
ENGLISH OPERA—OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

‘The Conscript’s Sister’ is not a good name 
for a very clever drama, which was acted here, 
for the first time, on Tuesday last. It should 
have been called ‘The Coward,’ at least that 
name was suggested, as the most appropriate 
for it by alittle gentleman, who sat next us, and 
we fully agreed with him. The author is Mr. 
Banim, and this is very good primd facie evi- 
dence of its containing powerful situations and 
vigorous writing. It does contain both these, 
and, in our opinion, much more. The piece is 
stated in the bills to be founded on fact. We 
should think so. It bears the impress of truth 
upon it. Frangois (Mr. Perkins) and Jortense, 
his sister (Miss Kelly), the surviving members 
of a family, of which the males have been, for 
generations past, distinguished for their gallantry, 
are living in reduced circumstances on the fron- 
tiers of France. ‘The invading Russians are at 
hand, and a new conscription is ordered. Fran- 


cois is labouring under a total derangement of 


his nervous system in consequence of a sudden 
fright caused by his sister’s having many years 
betore, in a girlish freak, fired a pistol close to 
his ear. He is acoward. His sister is aware 
of his infirmity, but, always remembering what 
caused it, blames herself alone. Naturally 
anxious to protect her brother’s character, and 
keep the family name from disgrace, she tries 
every playful artifice to rally his spirits, which 
are fast sinking under the apprehension he feels 
of being drawn to serve—but in vain. His name 
is called in turn—he has not strength to answer 
to it—she answers for him—calls out that he is 
ill, but will come ina minute, and, finally, by in- 
tense eflurts, excites sufficient energy in him to 
make him answer the call, and rush frantically up 
the steps of the building in which his fate is to 
be decided. Ina moment after, he is borne in 
apparently lifeless—he has drawn a fatal number 
and swooned at its announcement. ‘This ends 
the first act—the curtain falling, upon his sister’s 
endeavours to recall him to life, and to conceal 
the real cause of his malady from the bystanders. 
The second act finds the unfortunate victim to 
an act of juvenile thoughtlessness, in a state of 
terror bordering on madness—and a powerful 
situation ensues. The coward who quails under 
the terrifying idea of possible injury in an action, 
is yet so overcome with a sense of shame at his 
degrading situation, that he can bring himself 
to turn the remote chance of a wound into the 
certainty of present death by suicide, and he 
rushes into a room for this purpose. His sister 
has suspected and watched him—she follows to 
the door of the room—sees the pistol raised to 
his head for self-destruction, and stops him in 
the act, by calling gently and affectionately on 
his name. In the scene which ensues, she gets 
the pistol from him—and then for the first ume 
tells him that she knows his horrid secret. She 
proposes a plan by which he may be saved— 
she can procure a substitute, but must leave the 
house to do so. He catcheseagerly at the chance, 
and consents to her departure. Pierre Cadet 
(Mr. Reeve), a dependent of the family, arrives. 
Pierre had much rather not fight than fight, 
and is by no means so particular as his master 
as to who knowsit, Sifter a while, he hints some- 





what broadly to Frangois, that he is not ignorant 
of his infirmity—Frangois, stung with shame, 
threatens him with personal violence—Pierre, 
thinking himself safe, dares him to put his threat 
into execution. This is too much. Frangois darts 
upon him—overpowers him and throws him 
to the ground. His reformation, or rather re- 
storation, dates from this moment. The manly 
act into which he has been surprised, arouses 
the dormant spirit within him: he learns that 


| his sister has disguised herself in male attire, 


and gone to action as his substitute, and he 
arms himself and rushes after her. An engage- 
ment with the enemy takes place, in which he 
behaves nobly, saves his sister's life, and covers 
the family name with additional glory instead 
of disgrace. With reference to the audience, 
we must say that the reputation of the family 
name was never for a moment in danger, for it 
is not disclosed. However, we sympathized, 
and deeply too, with the unfortunate Frangois 
and his courageous and affectionate sister; and 
our feelings had gone so completely with this 
interesting drama from the beginning, that we 
were greatly relieved by its gratifying termina- 
tion. Miss Kelly’s acting was admirable, and 
nothing short of it. She drew the best sympa- 
thies of the audience to her at the outset, and 
held them there until the curtain fell between 
them. She has perhaps displayed as much 
talent in many other of those dramas of highly- 
wrought situations, which are peculiar to her, 
and to the English Opera House; but, for our- 
selves, though we admire the talent she displays, 
and the intensity of her acting, when she is 
placed in those situations, we but little care 
to sce them, unless we have gone with the 
previous incidents which led to them. To us, 
‘The Conscript’s Sister’ is full of nature and 
full of truth ; and we prefer it to the usual run 
of these pieces, as much as we prefer history to 
fiction. The character of Frangois is a very 
arduous one; but it is not so arduous as Mr. 
Perkins thought it. He laboured too much to 
produce effect, and failed, comparatively, from 
this very circumstance. That it is a fault on 
the right side, there can be no question; because 
over zealousness may be curbed more easily 
than tameness can be excited. As it was, he 
made his malady far too public in the first scene. 
fe came on even as if he had the whole weight 
of the piece on his back, and it had squeezed 
all the colour out of his face. Mr. Perkins is a 
sensible man, and a good actor: he will amend 
this—perhaps by this time he has done so; and 
he will find his account in it. As it was, he was 
much and deservedly applauded. Mr. John 
Reeve was richly droll in the comic parts of his 
character: and in one or two little bits of a 
higher order, his acting mounted with the sub- 
ject. Miss H. Cawse played a little part very 
nicely, and did more for her music than her 
music did for her. It wanted simplicity. ‘The 
Conscript’s Sister’ was extremely well received, 
and has not had justice done it by several of the 
newspapers—at least, we say, we think so. 








MISCELLANEA 

Mr. Moore and Capt. Medwin.—In the early 
part of the week, we received the first of the 
following letters, which we thought it an act of 
justice to Capt. Medwin to lay before him; and 
we now subjoin his reply :— 

Sin,—On looking over the account of Shelley in the 
last number of the Afhenaum, | find, in a note to the 
* Memoir of Shelley,’ a violent attack on Lord Byron's 
biographer ; in which Mr. Moore is charged with the 
crime of having “ strengthened his diluted work with 
the spiritual parts” of Mr. Medwin’s * Conversations’— 
and especially with having stolen therefrom, without 
acknowledgment of the larceny, a certain poem, en- 
titled, ‘ The Jriskh Avatar,’ and sundry epigrams. 
Now, Sir, in turning to the volumes of Byron in the 
course of publication, | find that, instead of the said 
articles having been purloined from Mr. Medwin, they 
were actually sent by Lord Byron to Mr. Moore ; and, 
on comparing the two, | further find, that Mr, Medwin 
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has given the said poem and epigrams to the world in 
a garbled and imperfect state. 

But, Sir, not satistied with this fling at the Ziring 
biographer, Mr. Medwin thinks proper to have a kick 
at the dead lion ; and tellsa story of a bet of athousand 

unds, laid by Lord Byron with poor Shelley; which 
vet, he conjectures, Lord Byron would not have paid, 
had he lost it. Now, Sir, against Mr. Medwin’s charit- 
able conjecture, | oppose a simple fact. Some time 
previous to his marriage, Lord Byron did lay a bet 
with his friend Capt. Hay, on the subject of his mar- 
riage—and what did he do?’ Within three weeks after 
that event took place, he wrote a letter to the Captain; 
of which (as it has never been published) | give you 
the first paragraph :— 

“ Seaham, Durham, Jan. 26th, 1815 


«“ Dear Hay,—Enclosed is my draft for your hun- } 


dred guineas, cn Messrs. Hoares, Fleet Street, (not 
Lombard street, where there is another synonymous 
cash-shop, but not mine). Let me have an answer cer- 
tifying safe receipt per post.” 

I trust, Sir, to your well-known impartiality, for the 
insertion cf this short letter, and am, 

our Constant Reaper, 

Six,—I complained, and justly, that Mr. Moore had 
transferred to his pages, Goethe’s communication to 
me, and certain extracts from my work, without 
acknowledgment ; | also objected to his taking the 
* Irish Avatar,’ and the ‘ Lines to the Countess Guic- 
cioli,’ &c. How far priority of publication constitutes 
right of property, is a question 1 am not competent to 
decide. 

Had the ‘ Constant Reader’ read with due attention, 
he would have seen that it was not a mere conjecture 
on my part, what Lord Byron would have done had he 
lost the bet, but a positive affirmation of what he did 
do, having lost it. Williams was so disgusted with 
Lord Byron’s meanness in not offering to pay this debt, 
that he never afterwards set his foot in the Casa Lan- 
franchi. Byron used to say he was hurt and surprised 


that a man whom he so much esteemed should avoid 
him. 
The fragment to Capt. Hay, has been already 


mentioned in the ‘ Conversations,’ and only goes to 
show, what Lord Byron did in one case, and to suggest, 
what he should have done ina mee” similar one, 

- Mepwin, 


In a recent number of the Saxon Gazette, 
Professor Ihling, of Meiningen, has given a full 
detail of what may be called phenomenon in 
the annals of industry. Within one and the 
same day, Mr. Wagner, a woollen manufacturer 
of that town, wove and dyed a piece of cloth, the 
wool for which was sheared from the sheep's 
back at four o'clock in the morning, and was 
metamorphosed into a coat by six in the after- 
noon of the same day !—We, however, remember 
a similar phenomenon in England some years 
ago; the coat was worn ata ball the same even- 
ing, either by Sir John Sinclair or the late Duke 
of Bedford, we forget which of them. 





Joining a Settler.—Extract of a letter from 
New South Wales. —“ We duly reached New- 
castle by the packet; and then hired a boat to 
take us and our baggage up the river, and we 
arrived at G- *s Settlement a little before 12, 
A.M. He was out, as one of his men informed us, 
‘chipping in murphies ;’—and, my sister being 
not a little wearied, I desired the inan to inform 
him of our arrival, while we rested on two blocks 
of wood which served for chairs. In a few mi- 
nutes G came hurrying in, with nothing on 
(saving your presence) but his shirt and a large 
kangaroo skin cap, forgetting how he was at- 
tired in his anxiety to welcome us. The first 
salutations over, G seated himself on an- 
other log, still entirely forgetting his trowsers, 
until I contrived, by a look, to remind him of 
them, when he politely slipped on a pair in our 
presence, and composedly resumed his seat. 
After some mutual inquiries, he apologized for 
having everything in such a rough way, and 
desired his man to let us have dinner. I looked 
round, but could not espy a table, but in a mo- 
ment the only door of the dwelling was un- 
shipped from its hinges, and laid on two blocks 
of wood. Dennis, the cook, now put three clasp 
knives on the door, and exclaimed, in a tone of 
some bitterness, ‘ Sorrow take the black fellers, 
they’ve brought us neither fish nor wild ducks 
to-day, and we've nothing at all but a bullock’s 
head and some damper.’ ‘Can't help it, Den- 


t A wheaten cake baked in the ashes, 
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nis, fetch it in,’ said G - Ina few minutes 
Dennis returned, and to our inexpressible asto- 
nishment placed on the table, all reeking from 
the cauldron, an immense bullock’s head, with 
the horns, hair, and ears on.” 

Present State of Athens.—The following is from 
a letter written by Professor Thiersch, who has 
been recently in Greece.—* The west side of the 
Parthenon has greatly suffered ; yet, although 
large pieces were blown out by the Turkish ar- 
tillery, the pillars proved so strong, that not one 
was thrown down. ‘The beautiful reliefs behind 
the western hall remain untouched ; but a great 
portion of the wall of the Cella has been de- 
stroyed by the covetousness of the Turks, in 
their search for iron and lead, with which the 
stones are held together. ‘The Erechtheum is 
half in ruins, but the mischief was done by 
Greeks. Gura, the assassin of Odysseus, during 
the siege, kept his family in it, and loading the 
roof with rubbish, it broke down and buried 
fourteen women and children under its weight. 
Unfortunately, travellers, and above all the 
English, are now completing the work of de- 
struction, by knocking off pieces from the over- 
thrown friezes and capitals, for the purpose of 
carrying them home as trophies.” The Pro- 
pyle he found unchanged. 

An Even Temper.—A popular candidate for 
the new parliament, is described as the most 
even-tempered man in existence, for he was born 
iu a passion and has continued in it all his life. 

Necessity. —An Irish barrister, deceased some 
time since, was called by his brethren, Counsel- 
lor Necessity, because “ necessity has no law.’ 











METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Days of | Thermom. | Barometer. | 




















W.xMon. | Max. Min. | Noon, | Winds. Weather. 
Th. 16 77 Sl 8 5.W.toS. Clear. 
Fr. 17'73 50 6 Ww. Ditto. 
Sat. 18) 72 54 t. S.to5.W.} Cloudy. 
Sun. 19/73 50 20.65 S.W. | Clear. 
Mon. 20' 78 59 Stat. s.W. Ditto. 
Tues. 21,79 56 9.60 S.W. Rain, a.m. 
Wed. 22, 72 53 | 29.54 S.W. Clear. _ 





Prevailing Clouds.— Cirrostratus, © omoid - cirro- 
stratus, Cirrocumulus. 

Mean temperature of the week, 63.5°. 

Mornings fair; Nights fair excepting Saturday. 

Day decreased on Wednesday, zh. 26 min. 





NOVELTLES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS 





The demand for cheap literature has led to an im- 
portant undertaking—a mouthly issue of Original No- 
vels and Romances,to be edited by Mr. Leitch Rit- 
chie and Mr. Thomas Roscoe, entitled, Tue Linrary 
ov Remance; the first number is announced to appear 
in January next. 

Mr. Valpy is preparing a new edition of Shakspeare 
containing the whole of the 165 Hlustrations originally 
published in Boydeli’s edition. ‘The work will be pub- 
lished in fifteen monthly volumes. 

An Historical Account of the Plague, 
sas " Pestilential Distempers. 

. IX. of the Olio, illustrated with 31 engravings. 
tt te Elements of Plane and Spherical Irigonometry, 
by Mr. Abbott. 

Sermons preached ina Village Church by a Country 
Cle ‘tgyman. 

The Exile of Poland, by William Dailey. 

Franklin’s Translation of Sophocles, forming No. 33 
of Valpy’s Classical Library. 

Simonis’s Hebrew Lexicon, translated by Seager. 

Just —— Hansard’s Debates, 3rd series, 
Vol. 10, 12. 10s.—Pierce Egan's Book of Sports, com- 
plete, 7s.— Letters for the Press, by Francis Roscom- 
mon, Esq., 8vo. Ss. 6¢.—Ferrall’s United States of Ame- 
rica, 8vo. 10s, 6¢.—Edmonds’s Philosophical Alphabet, 
8vo. 6s.—The Astrologian’s Guide in Horary Astrology, 
ismo. 4s. 6d.—Sketches of Edinburgh Clergy, Svo. 
7s. 6d.—Munro’s Gaelic Primer, 12mo, 2s —The Lon- 
don Universal Letter Writer, 18mo. is.—Santagnello’s 
Edition of Martinelli’s French and Italian Dictionary, 
2 vols. 16mo. 10s.—Constable’s Miscellany, Vol. 76, But- 
terflies, Vol. 2, 3s. 6¢.—The Cotton-Spinner’s Assistant, 
Svo. —M‘Gaviu’s Review of Smith’s Dialogues, 
12mo. 2s, 





Cholera, and 

















TO CORRESPONDENTS 
To enable new Subcribers to complete their sets for 
the year, we have this week reprinted No. 223, for 
February 4, being the sixth number reprinted since Ja- 
nuary. Complete sets may therefore still be had, 


F 
Fr 





-PRESE RVATION OF CROSBY H ALL. 
T a Meeting held at the City of London 


Tavern, to take into consideration the best means to be 
adopted for Preserving aud Restoring CROSBY HALL, in the 
City of London, W. rf Coretanp, Esq. M.P. and Alderman of 
the Ward, in the Chair, 

It was resolved unanimously, 

First, That it is highly expedient to preserve from destruction 
that rare and beautiful specimen of the domestic architecture 
of the fifteenth century, Known as Crosby Hail, in the City of 
London. 

Second, That subscriptions be ope vo mig the purpose of defraying 
the expense of the necessary re 

Third, Tnat a Committee be tor eas ‘with full authority to carry 
into effect the necessary arrangements; to apply the Funds 
to the restoration of the Fabric; and to appropriate the 
Building to such public object as the Committee may deem 
expedient, 

Fourth, That the Members of the Committee, and the Treasurer, 
be requested to receive subscriptions. 

Fifth, That Octavius Wigram, F 

reasurer,. 

Sixth, That Samuel James Capper, Esq. be requested to act as 
Honorary Secretary. 








be requested to act as 


The following Subse riptions were immediately announced : 











$. | £.8 

rw.T. eapeg sq. Ald, t Mr. Sheriff Pirie 5 5 
M.P. a & GIS ped Alderman Farebro- 

Mrs. W. TLC ‘ope land 5 5 5 
Miss Copeland... 22 shir Alde ran Thomp- 

ij“. Cotton, wig F.R.S. , M.P. « 5 5 

F.S.A, es > * Sa | aleton and Hallam. ae 

Mrs. W. C otton oe 5 5 | Rev. Wm. Antrobus, B.D. 1 1 
Jon Cotton, esq. 5 5, Matthias Attwood, ~ 

t Ke njamin Cotion,esq... 5 5 M.P, 


pert Wigram, Bart. |W. L. and J» L. Barton 


. H. Biaauw, esq. 




























































5 5 
56 
RS. «A. 5 5] + 22 

Dowager ines Ww igram.. 5 5 tien Js. Blenkarne,M.A, 2 2 

W. Wigram, esq. eo 8 5 | Felix Booth, esq. sone 5S 

} Money Wigram, esq... 5 5 | Thomas Brunton, esq. .. 5 5 

; Octavius Wigram, esq. 5 5 |t Rev. Dr. Burne Y coo 5S 

Loftus Wigram, esq. eves 98 8 +E. - Carlos, esq. eee. 1 

H. L. Wigram, esq. - & 5'} Francis C aaatse A esq. 

t George Capper, esq. .. 5 5} R.A. F.R.S, F.S. - 5 5 

tev. James Cappe LA. 3 8 ie ° Weare: orth ‘pink 

Mrs, James Capp s 29 “sq. 55 

{Joho Capper, esq. s & & Willan iS 55 

Mrs. John Capper + 338 . PL W. Fre 55 
ts . J. Capper, esq. « & 51% Joke Gage, em. $5 

Mrs. S.J. € apper o.. 2 2 ; T. and E, Greewaway 56 6 

Miss Hackett - «- 5 5 | Hudson Gurney, esq. M.P. 

Joseph Barber, esq. «. 5 5) F.RS. sees weve 5S 

Mrs. Barber .. ee ¢ Jeremi th Harman, esq. 5 5 

t Edw. _ Biers yen. 5 5 | t William Hawes, esq... 5 5 
Mrs. 22 { Eaward Haw kite, esq. 

The ion ‘Hon. the Mar- F.R.S. F.S. - 33 

quess of Lansdowne, 13J. B. He he "esq. FSA. 5 § 

ARS. 5 5 Bee o> Joues, COBcceee & § 

t The Most Hon. the Mar- pA.J. Ke mpe, esq. F.S.4. 1 1 
quess of Northampton, tJ. ‘i. acto esq. 

RAS. 5 5) FS. on ever 5 5 

The Right Hon. E: ‘ark | Daniel Mildred, ‘esq. 55 
Brow iow FR s.F a A. 5 5 | {Jolun Bowger Nichols 

ne rd 22 

"SA « 5 5 it 

t Hon, the Soli- « 5 5 

citor-Genera 4 tHe wa oy esq. S.A. 5 & 

TSir Wm. Biizard, F. R. s. 5 { Thomas Pe a pan o 5 5 

} The Hon, Col. Sir Ed- Thomas pagers r, _ 

ward Cust, M.P. - 3 <q. 55 

t Hon, and Rev. H. C. ; Roi ert Roatledz ze, esq. oe 

Cust, F.R.S. F.S.A. .. 3 3 Phomas gaa ey 
Hon. and Rev. Richard 4 A ee 5 5 
us eves eos 3 3 e Sm ith, esq. 5 5 
Sir Stephen Richard William Tite, exc 5 5 
Gijnne, Bort. FAS.A. 10 10 | j Charlies Hampden, Tur- 
t The Right He ne Hhomias | ner, esq. esccce 8 § 
” Grenville, F.S. 5 5. William Tw pe ny,esq. 5 5 
TSir KR. t Wiltnany Varty y, esq. eo 5 & 
M.P. S sscce & 81 W. Varty —! eo 5 8 
tSir James Shaw, Cham- | James Walker + es aS 
berlain of London 5 5/} Rev. Samuel Wik, = A. 
Sir Jeffrey Wyatville, | F.R.S. F.S.A. oe 5 5 
F.S.A, vee ecco 6 6' 
Additional Subscriptions. 

Tare ener Company P » Salomons, esq. «- 1 1 
Grocers —s cweeee +2100 i salomons, esq. o- It 
Most Hon, the Mar- | Mrs. Jose ph salomons - 2d 

quess of Lansdowne, i; Anthony Salvin, esq. 

F.R.S. eccoce & S| FSA. socce 
The Right Hon. Lord Samuel Skinner, esq. . 

Ebrington eccere 5 0} Mrs. Skinner seseneee 

Phe Right Hon, Lord | J. FP. Timins, esq. 

i arnbor ragh, RS. James Watis, esq. F. RS. 
erccce 5 5 | Williams, Deacon, & Co. 

Sir" >. it. Glynne, Bart. | William Williams, esq. 

F.R.S. 70 10 | Albion & Star Newspaper 





Sir Abraham Hame, B Bart. 5 uo|W. H. enews 


esq. 

































dir Hedworth bgascrtiy M.A, eee 1 
Bart. 5 5 |John Cale “3 esq. I 
tRight Hon. “Thomas F.S.A. nmun 2% 
Gren 0A. cone 5 5 | Ridley Colborne, esq. .. 5 5 
Hon, George Vernon .. 1 1) Mr. John Colicy 22 
Robert Barnett, esq. 5 5|)L. N. Cottingham, esq. 
Matthew Robinson Boul- | F.s.A. ccosccss 8 8 
tou, esq. sosee 5 5S | John Davenport,esq. .. 2 2 
Thomas E Awards, esq. «+ 2 2| Henry Davenport, esq. 2 2 
Edward Edwards, esq... 2 2|— Dundas, esq. ..e.0e0e 5 5 
t William Etty, esq. -. jJobn Farran, esq. 23 
Mrs. Gough 5 5 | Robert Farran, esq.. it 
J. O. Hauson,esq. 2... 2 2 Messrs. Giyn & Co. o 5 § 
W. T. Hibbert, esq. ee 1 TLR. P. Glyn, esq. seeeee 5 5 
Samuel Houston, esq. « 5 5 hire. Harlock it 
John Melville, esq.. 2 2/)Mr. it 
Mrs. Melville ° i la nemo 5 5 
tMr.G.L. Olding 2... 2 2] S ea 
Thos. Lister Parker, esq. 22 
. oe 5 3 
Rev. W. Parke 2 2|Samuel Swinton, esq. 5 5 
} Thomas Ponton, } Francis Townsend, esq. 3 3 
FSA. cece esecee 5 5] Miss Trundle eccose 8 8 
t Jonn Clark Powell, “a a 5 5 | Robert Vincent,esq. «.- 3 3 
t Join ie kman,esq.M.A Thos. Willement, esq. 
eoce S 5] FSA. os sere 2 


PRS 

Rev. Dr. Lussell oo @ Of 

*,.* The geutlemen, to whose names this mark is attached, 
form the Committee, by whom Subscriptions will be received; 
and by the foliowing Bankers : Messrs. Barnett; Coutts and € 
Drummond and Co.; Giyn and Co.; Hammersiey and Co.;5 
Hankey and Co. ; and Williams, Deacon, and Co, 

Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate, S , CAPPER, 

August 15, 1832, Hon, S5ecs 
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NG’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—LAW 

CLASS.—Professor PARK will, on the 30th October 
next, comme nee . COURSE of LECTURES on the PRACTICE 
of CONVEYA G, to becontinucdevery Tnesday and Friday 
Evening until t ~ was Pee 2. 

After the Cliristmas Vacation Professor PARK will resume the 
two Courses ou POSITIV 7 and SCIENTIFIC LAW, commenced 
in the Just Session: the former on Tuesday, and the latter on 
Friday Eveniogs. The last-mentioned Course will be principally 
devoted to Property Law, in continuation of the Course on Con- 
veyancing. Fee for these two Courses 4/. The First Division 
will terminate at the end of March, and the second at the end of 
June, ve for attending one Division of both Courses, or 
the whole of either, will be 2. 

Fee for ail the three Courses, — “ ;_or for perpetual atten, 
dance, 10/. 10s, ITTE R, M.A. Principal. 


A’ T ION AL GALLE RY of PRACTICAL 
CLE *, affording [ustruction and Amusement, No. 7, 

ADELAIDE. sr REET, vear St. Marun’s Church, West Strand. 
Open daily from 10 to 6,—Admission, 1s. 

his Exhibition is available for great uational purposes, as the 
Proprietors receive, on loan, for public inspection, Works of 
Practical Science » free of any charge ; reserving only the exercise 
of their judgment, that the productions are suitable to the design 
of their Establishment. 


NOW EXHIBITING. 

PERKINS’ newly-discovered System of generating Ste: am, €X- 
empitied by aS TEAM GUN, discharging, with one fourth greater 
power than that of Gunjpowde r, a Volley of Seventy Balls, 
against a Target, in four seconds, every successive half hour 
doring the day—elucidating the advantage of this description of 
Engive as an implement ot war. 

This node of geuerat ing Steam is also applicable to the eva- 
poration of fluids; its efleets are exhibited by open Boilers in ac- 
tion, and will be found au essential improvement in the manu- 
fucture of the followingarticles: Spirits, Beer,Sugar, Salt, Indigo, 
Suda, Soap, Perfumery,Confectione 4 ether wil many others 
depending one builition, With continuous circulation, 

Steamboat Models upon water, propelled by the ‘paddie- wheel 
in common use, and by that of Perkins’ late invention for Sea 
and Tu.and Navigaiion. 

Holdsworth’s newly invented Revolving Rudder, 

Au Appatatus by Perkins, showing a briliiant combustion of the 
hardest steel, eflected by its being brought in contact with a soft 
iron plate, revolving With an intense rapidity. 

Specimens of Perkins’ System of Printing with hardened Steel 
Plates and Rollers, and of the transfer of Enzravings on Steel 
from one Plate aud Roller to others, without limit as to number, 

A Magnet, by Saxton, of extraordinary power, producing a 

spark « apable ot igniting gunpowder. 

An improved Apparatus, by 
Roows, or Buildings. 

Hawkins’ uarivailted Collection of Antediluvian Fossil Organic 
Remains, highly interesting to the antiquarian aud the geologist. 

An Apparatus, by Perkins, Compressing, With a power of 30,000 
pounds to the square ine ni aériform fluids, liquids, or solids, 

Exhibited every day at 2 and 4 o'clock. 

A very iugeuously-constructed working Sectional Model of a 
Steam Eugir 

Models of Gre new Framing = Ships, Perring’s Anchor, 
and Roberts’ improved Gun Carriag 

A Selection of valuable Paintings by the Old Masters. 

The Lolophon, a newly-invented and peculiarly harmonious 
Musicai lustrument of great power. A Lady of high professional 
talent will perform on it from haif-past2 uatil halt-past 4 o'clock 
every day. With numerous other Models and ob jects of interest 
and amusement, 

he Proprietors are in expectation of the immediate addition 
of sever al farthe r Works of Practical Science, 
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W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, 
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The 9th edition, wi bularv, gs. 6d. b RAS 
RENCH IDIOMATIC AL PHRA 
and Familiar Dialogues; intended to promote a en S. 
Kuowledge of the French Language » Designed for the use of 
Schools. 
3y M. DES CARRIERES., 

London: Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Co.; Rivingtons;: 
J. Duncan; Dulan and Co,; Whittaker and Co.; J. Souter; 
and Simpkin aud Co. 

MUSIC 


MIHE highly-successful 
CONSCRIPTS mel v will be published « 
355, Strand. Where 


in “THE 
1 Monday, at 
may be had the 








Hawes’s Music Wa 








whole of Mr. Millar's vt oval ( ompositions; the Poetry Cwritien 
expressly for him) by the Right Hen. Lord Ashtowa, T. H. 
Baviv, Reade, Ge aly Harair ‘%> it ulpin, NC. 
The sth edition, improved, 3s. bound, uss 
SCHOOL DICTIONARY; or, Entick’s 





Euglish Dictionary Abridged, 
Schools; coutaini ug ouly words of utili 
$y the Rev. DAVID BL AIR. 
Whittaker aud Co.; Longman and Co.; Baldwin 
Hamilton and Co.; J. Chapple; Poole and Co. 
Darton and Soa; and Houlston and Sou. 


aud adapted to the use of 


London: 
and Co, ; 
Sout 





The 13th edition, Is. bownd, 
. oy ’ 
ECTIONES Se LECT A; 
or, Select Latin Reaves, in Morality, History, and Biogra- 
For Young Begins ne 
the Rev. JOHN ADAMS. 

Also, A Translation of the above, 1s. 
London: 


Whittaker and Co.; 1 oes an and Co.; Baltwia 
and Co. ; Hamilton and Co.; aud J. 


phy. 








THE GL OLES, 


US 





OF 





The oth edit. Ss. 
N INTRODUCTIO the KNOW- 
LEDGE of the GLOBES: ing Problems, with 


Examples and Questions; also _ Series of Exercises. 
use of Schoois ard Private Tuition, 
By THOMAS. MOLINE UX. 
Longman and Co.; Bakiwia and Co. 
Co.; WhittakerandCo.; J. 8 
ons 


For the 


London: 
Hamiiten ar 
Co,: 


; J. Duncan; 
wuter; Simpkin and 
and Ball. 





Darton and 





aud Holdswor 











Just puolished, price Ss. illustrated with Maps aud P lates, 
HE STRANGER’S GUIDE through 
CHELTENHAM ; containing an Account of its Mineral 
Waters; with Dese riptions of the various Pump Rooms, Public 
Institutions, and Piaces of Fashionable Amusement; also, Notices 
of the principal Objects of Curiosity in the surrounding Country. 
London; Baldwin and Cradock; and Cheltenham, H, Davies, 

ontpelicr Library. 


A. M. Perkins, for Warming | 


THE PENNY NA 
EDUCATION AND 


REPRINTED, TRANSLATED, COMPILE 


THE MOST 


On the FIRST of SEPTEMBE 


IN NEAT 


GRAMMAR AN ‘D ‘DICTIONARY, 


Compiled, arranged, and judiciously condensed from, and pre- 
senting, in one work, the various excelleacies of JOHNSON, 
TODD, WALKER, WEBSTER (American), L. MURRAY, 
LOW TH, COBBETT, Xe. xc. 

44H Every Number wili contain four pages of GRAMMAR, 
and four pages of DICTIONARY, the former, in biuding, to be 
placed before the latter. 





A PENNY 

} GEOGRAPHY AND GAZETTEER, 

(Ancient aud eas ) corrected, with the Rerorm alterations, 
» to the present time. 

Cc ounllats arranged, aud judiciously coudensed from, and pre- 
senting, oue we the various excellencies of B 
rts PINKERTON, Gt THRIE, LEMPRIERE, BROOKEs, 

VALKE: R, the ENCY LOPEDIAS, &e. &e 

44¢ Every Number will contain four pages of GEOGRAPHY, 
and four pages of GAZETTEER, the tormer, in binding, to be 
placed beiore the latter, 

N.L. A Number wiil occasionally consist entirely of MAPS, 
without any additional charge. 












A PENNY 
LAW LIBRARY, 
ee arranged, and condensed, by an eutIneNt BAR- 
RISTER-AT-LAW, from BLACKSTONE’S COMMENTARIES, 
SELWY x BUL STUN, HARRISON, Xc. 
| &e. aud other le e 





SR, SUGDEN, 
al Authors of celeb 


MONTHLY PARTS, in neat W 





The convenient and general form and moderate price of the 
MENT,” is intended to piace all the most useful, instructive, 
taxing too heavily, at one and the same time, either the head or 

The above Prost 





executio ne 


expense can only be compensated by the most extensive sale ; 
use or binding, and will contain a greater quantity of interesting 
EVER YET PRINTED 

ADVERT 

ECEIVED ON BOTH WEERKL 


On the Ist Sepiembe r will 1 be a she a, 
Ky CRAPS and SKETCHES, 
wK By GE ORGE CRI eet 


art the Fourth, Price 8s. pt 12s. coloured; and 15s. 





ia proofs, 

"P ‘ublished by James Robinsand. Co. Ivy- lane, Paternoster-row. 
in a thic -k volume, temo. with Eugravings, 6s. boundand lettered, 

PVIRST LINES of ZOOL OGY ; for the use 

of the Young. 
By the Author of the ‘ British Naturalist.’ 

** We are indebted to Mr. Mudie for two delightful volumes, 
the ‘ British Naturalist,’"—and in the litthe work now before us, he 
has endeavoured, by following the agreeable method of question 
and answer, to introduce the study of Zoology more immediately 
to the notice of all younz persous. IL is one of the most enter- 
taining httle volumes we have seen for some time ; and no young 
versou should now visit the cal Gardeus without having " 
read the * First Lines of Zoolog —New Monthly Magazine, 

By the same Author, 
First Lines of Natural Philosophy, 5s. 
Ww hittake r, Tre acher, and Co. Ave Maria lane. 











This day ts published, by £ fingham w eon, , Royal Exchange, 
b OnE Vol. svo. pric 

wt DX THOUS SAND MIL ES. THROUGH 

the UNITED STATES of AMERICA 

By 5. A. FERRALL, t 

** This ts one of the best works on the 

ha we secn for a long time.’—Weekly Dispatch. 

tis an agreeable and interesting parrative—the spirit in 
whic h jhe has made his observations without prejudice or par- 
tiality.”’— Literary Gazette. 

“ After the ¥ apid or impertinent course of observation which 
we have been accustomed to encounter in American tours, it is 
especially agreeable to meet with a sensible and unpre judiced 
tray eller—and such is Mr. Ferrall. He gives us all the advantage 
of a cool, impartial, aud astute observer.”— Z.raminer, 

See also Alienaeum, buahs Aux just 


a . 
nited States that we 

















a WITH ENGLISI : NOTES. 
In svo. price Tis. in boa 
UINTI HORATIL FLACCE OPERA, 
with Annotations in English; consisting chiefly of the 
= ‘iphin Commentaries condensed, and of Selections from Daering 
and others. To which is added, the Delphin — in the margin, 
By the Rev. H. PEM BLE, 
Formerly of Siduey Sussex College, Cambridge. 





London: Printed for Longman and Co.; T. Cadell; EB. Wil- 
liams; Baidwin and Co,; J. Richardson; Rivingtons; J 
Richardson; J. Booker; J. Duncan; Hamilion and 
Se vute r: Whittaker and Co.; Sherwood and Co. ; Simpkin Hen 


Co.; E. Hodgson ; Cowie and Co.; Seeley aud Co. ; 
Co.; Houlstons; ‘and H. Washbe urn; and Stirling and Co, 
Edinburgh. 








APPROVED STANDARD 
(NATIVE AND FOREIGN,) 





LITERATURE of this and Foreign Countries, within the meansof even the poorest fan 


TIONAL LIBRARY 


OF 


ENTERTAINMENT, 


D, AND JUDICIOUSLY CONDENSED FROM 


WORKS, 


R, and every succeeding Saturday, 


In Numbers, elegantly printed on fine paper, 


ONE PENNY EACH, 


WRAPPERS: 


ANCIEN T Ml isTORY, 

Reprinted, compiled, and arranged from ROLLIN’S ANCIENT 
HISTORY, UNIVERSAL HISTORY, &c. &c.; followed up by 
DISTINCT HISTORIES of GREECE and ROME, which will be 
—— and arranged from MITFORD, HOOKE, GIBBON, &, 

tyt A Number, without any additional ‘charge, Will oceasiouall 
consist of MAPS, in which the Piaces mentioned in History will 
be particularly marked. 


—_—— 


A PENNY 
UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHY, 
(Fabulous, Heathen, Ancient and Moderu,) 

Translated, compiled, sadesrenaene and geome condensed 
from the celebrated APHIE UNIVER. 
SELLE, aud BAYLE, “LEMPRIERE, AIKIN, CHALMERS, 
&ec. Ac. Containing a concise, yet comprehensive And i.teresting, 
Account of the LIVES OF ALL THE EMINENT PERSONS 
that have ever existed, as well in classical fable and heathen my. 
thology, as in realily, up to the present generation, 

N.B. A GENERAL CHRONOLOGY will be given with the 
title-page, &c. of the first volume ; and the Nambers will occa- 
sionally, without any additional charge, Cousist of PORTRAITS oF 
THE EMINENT MEN OF OUR OWN TIME. 

A PENNY 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
ery nee and arranged from HUME and SMOL. 
RAPIN, HENRY LINGARD, HALLAM, TURNER, 
E sti AM, &. ” &e .care fully divested of their Political parualiy, 
tyt With "the title- page, a MAP of ENGLAND will be given, 
in which all the places mentioned will be particularly marked, 


rappers, price FOURPENCE each. 




















“NATIONAL LIBRARY OF EDUCATION AND ENTERTAIN. 


moral, and entertaining works which compose the STANDARD 


s of the kiugdom ; aud that, too, without 





the pecket of the reader. 


us, it is hoped, sufficiently explains the nature of this undertaking, and renders unnecessary any other promise, 
on the part of the Conduc tors, than that no expense shall be spared in carrying it, in every department, into the most satisfactory 


*THE NATIONAL LIBRARY” being intended to bind up in volumes, a Wrapper has been found indispensable ; this additional 
as the numbers of themselves will be of the largest size, couvenieut for 


matter than was 
AT SO LOW A PRICE. 
ISEMENTS 


R Y AND MONTHLY WRAPPERS, AT A MODERATE RATE, 
Pablished EVERY SATURDAY, by FREDERIC LAWRANCE, at the Office, 113, Strand, Soid by ail Bookse Hersin the Khaghe 


On the ist of September *"N be othe, 5a. 
ert Y LIBRARY, No. XXXIV., being 
IVEs of SCOTTISH WORTHIES, 

) 1. of the FAMILY LIBRARY contains LETTERS 
on MRATURAL MAGIC. Addressed to Sir WALTER SCOTT, by 
Sir DAVID BREWSTER, 

John Murray, Albemarle-stree' 


STEAM-CARKIAGES, we 
This day is “a; in 12mo. with numerous Engravings, 
rice 7s. 6d. the 4th edition of 
R. LARDNE R’S LECTURES on the 
STEAM-ENGINE. To which is added an ACCOUNT of 
the PRESENT STATE of the LIVERPOOL RAILWAY, and 
the Performances on it; and of Steam-Carriages on Turupike 
Roads. P 
Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the Uni- 
versity ot London, 30, Upper Gower- street. ras 


VOLUME VY. OF MISS EDGEWORTH'’ Ss WORKS. 
On the Ist of September will be published, ornamented with & 
richly-engraved Frontispiece from the Story of * Murad the 
Untucky,’ by Chas. Roils; and a Viamewe | aon the * Grateful 
Hamed,’ exquisitely engraved by Englet 
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